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WILLIAM CLAFLIN, GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS. 





Nee organization of this gentleman | an influential place in whatever direction 
indicates a few prominent charac- | his life has led him. He has a combi- 
teristics which have enabled him to take | nation of organs which leads him to 
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form very specific individual opinions, 
and he early in life learned to decide 
questions from his own point of view. 
He does not look through other people’s 
spectacles, Facts which he acquires 
himself are to him more positive and 
decided than a thousand metaphysical 
opinions, and his mind is centered, focal- 
ized, pointed, and positivg, rather than 
broad, comprehensive, and philosophical. 

People who have to do with him in 
business and otherwise will sometimes 
think him narrow and illiberal because 
he is so self-controlled, and because he 
must judge of affairs from his swn knowl- 
edge and modes of thinking. 

As a business man, his judgment 
would be very practical and very inde- 
pendent. He is capable of looking after 
details sharply, and if he were a scholar 
in science he would be likely to take 
hold of some specific line of investiga- 
tion and become master of it. He would 
have made an excellent physician, would 
have read disease like a book, and seen, 
as it were, through and through a patient. 

As a business man, he looks after prac- 
tical affairs, and though he may have 
book-keepers, he wants to see the books ; 
though he may have salesmen, he would 
like to be in the midst of his business. 

As a manufacturer, he would be very 
discriminating, would learn how to make 
an article with less expense than most 
men. He has what may be called com- 
mon sense—a mind that acts directly, 
not with wide philosophic sweeps, but 
‘with microscopic analysis and discrimi- 
nation. Then he has an excellent mem- 
ory. Every fact which he acquires him- 
self becomes a part of himself. He talks 
to the point; tells a story as he under- 
stands it, and always succeeds in making 
himself understood. He is a real critic, 
especially of character, and he moves 
among men as if he understood them. He 
has a great deal of self-reliance which does 
not come from a spirit of bombast and 





haughtiness, but from that self-centered 
individualism of which we have spoken. 

He is firm, some think unreasonably 
so. He is dignified and has self-respect. 
He has a fair degree of prudence, but is 
not very much governed by policy. He 
has reverence for things sacred, is polite 
and respectful to persons of eminence; is 
sympathetic and kind-hearted ; would be 
an enterprising business man and a gen- 
erous neighbor. Poor people would be 
likely to think highly of him, not because 
of his lavish gifts to them, so much as be- 
eause of his practical common sense. 

His Conscientiousness, Hope, Spiritu- 
ality, and Imitation do not seem to be so 
strong as the middle line of organs, Be- 
nevolence, Veneration, Firmness, and 
Self-Esteem. His head seems to slope 
rather rapidly from the center, hence he 
is not very conformatory in the way of 
imitating public customs. He is more 
practical than speculative in his religious 
feelings and belief. He trusts to energy 
and practical skill rather than to luck and 
fortune. He aims to do that which is 
right between man and man without be- 
ing a slave to morbid Conscientiousness, 
and exercises considerable liberality to- 
ward people who think differently from 
him. He does not set up his conscience as 
a rule for all, therefore does not make his 
conscience a tyrant. The indications of 
social affection are strongly marked in the 
face; he is a good friend, a great worker, 
prompt, practical, energetic, clear-headed, 
able to adapt himself to daily duties and 
practical affairs of life. He has dignity, 
self-reliance, determination, ready intelli- 
gence, clearness of perception, and decid- 
ed practical business talent, with enough 
Acquisitiveness to give him a desire for 
wealth, and enough Benevolence and 
Friendship to make him use it liberally. 


In the political world of New England we 
find that manufacturing and commercial in- 
terests take a leading place through repre- 
sentatives who are to be found occupying the 
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highest offices in the gift of the people. 
Rhode Island rejoices in a Governor whose 
integrity and energy in discharging the duties 
of his important office were only equaled by 
his well-known adherence to principle and 
his unwearied enterprise in the conduct of an 
extensive manufacturing business. So, too, 
Massachusetts boasts a Governor drawn from 
the absorbing cares of a manufacturing pur- 
suit to take the helm of state. These men, 
and many others who grace positions in the 
halls of legislation, have completely exploded 
an old impression, that only men educated in 
statesmanship through the easy avenue of the 
legal profession were fit for eminent office. 
Business men are practical men, they have 
everything at stake in the prosperity and 
tranquillity of the country ; and while they 
may not have a higher perception of states- 
manship than lawyers, may nct be none the 
less fitted to deal with the ordinary affairs of 
states and municipalities. Intelligent and 
enterprising men among our commercial and 
industrial classes generally take some inter- 
est in the political affairs of their community, 
State, or nation; the stronger their patriotism 
the deeper their sense of obligation in this 
respect; and men of this stamp often prove 
the wisest and safest guardians of the public 
weal. We do not hear complaints or criti- 
cisms from any source that the Governor of 
Rhode Island or the Governor of Massachu- 
setts is not capable and efficient as a public 
officer, but, on the contrary, a wise and pro- 
gressive administration of the affairs of their 
respective States is generally conceded to 
them by political opponents and friends 


- alike. Men who have been in political life 


from youth, who have been more or less inti- 
mately connected with office, are liable to 
lose sight of matters which are of importance 
in the ordinary enterprises of trade and in- 
dustry. Men who have been closely con- 
nected with business enterprises for years, 
when called to assume the functions of office, 
carry with them their experience, which ex- 
perience is most important. in shaping the 
details of public measures. In the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the United 
States, in the different legislative bodies, and 
in fact in all public bodies of men, are to be 
found those who have made fortunes ia com- 
merce and manufactures, and whose intel- 





lectual capacity and sound judgment mak 
them most valuable counselors. 

But to our subject: Governor Claflin was 
born at Milford, Mass., March 6th, 1818. His 
father was a tanner, and he has drily remark- 
ed of himself that he “was born in a tan- 
yard and baptized in a lime-vat.” At an 
early period in life he exhibited an unusual 
aptitude for business; and in keeping with 
the majority of the young men of New Eng- 
land, when they have attained their majority, 
he announced his determination to go West 
to seek his fortune. It was in 1839 that he 
traveled to what was then very far west, the 
city of St. Louis. There he commenced op 
erations for himself in the boot, shoe, and 
leather trade. From a small beginning his 
tact and enterprise soon built up a respect. 
able business. In 1845 he returned to Boston, 
with the purpose of establishing himself in 
the manufacture of boots and shoes. His 
venture proved highly successful, and a series 
of expansions took place in his business to 
keep pace with the increasing demands of 
trade until he has become the proprietor of a 
number of boot and shoe factories and tan- 
neries in different parts of Massachusetts, 
employing upward of five hundred hands. 

Mr. Claflin has also been active in the pul- 
itics of his State for more than twenty years. 
From 1849 to 1852 he was a member of the 
House of Representatives of Massachuseits, 
being elected from Hopkinton. He served 
in the State Senate in 1860 and 1861, presid- 
ing over the proceedings of that body in the 
latter year. The chairmanship of the State 
Central Committee was long intrusted to 
him as one of the most far-seeing and effi ient 
members of his party—the Republican. 

In 1868 he was elected Chairman oi the 
National Committee, of which he had been 
a member for many years. At the State 
election in November, 1865, he was elected 
Lieutenant-Governor of Massachusetts, and 
in the fall of 1868 he was elevated from that 
honorable position, which he had filled with 
becoming dignity and efficiency, to the: gov- 
ernorship. In the elections for State «fficers 
in the falls of 1869 and 1870, the coniidence 
of the people of Massachusetts was evinced 
in their repeated confirmation of Mr. Claflin 
in the gubernatorial office. 

Notwithstanding his political associations, 
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Governor Claflin is above partisanship; his 
views are among the most advanced, believ- 
ing in his heart the doctrine of true democ- 
racy— the equality and fraternity of all men. 
His sucial and domestic habits are worthy of 

raise; he is strictly temperate, never touch- 
ing or offering alcoholic beverages; at the 
same time he believes in the right and duty 
of prohibition, although he does not affiliate 
with extremists upon this much vexed ques- 





tion. He is liberal in charity, but unostenta- 
tious, dispensing his wealth with a free hand 
wherever his discreet judgment determines 
it will prove an agent of good. Inflexible in 
his principle, soaring in his patriotism, de- 
voted to the welfare of the people, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that the public ca- 
reer of Governor Claflin, already brilliant, 
will prove an exceptionally happy one for his 
State, and perhaps for the country at large. 


——__+0e—___ 
PHILOSOPHY—ITS NATURE AND OFFICE. 
BY HENRY C. PEDDER. 


HAT the term Philosophy derives its ori- 

gin from two Greek words signifying love 

and wisdom, is a fact with which we are all 
more or less familiar, but that in its widest 
sense it possesses a deeper significance, it is the 
purpose of this essay to convey. The world 
moves, and we move with it; but in our course 
there are many landmarks which to an observ- 
ant mind afford the most valuable assistance in 
contemplating that most complex of subjects, 
human nature. Foremost among these is phi- 
losophy ;—philosophy not as it is commonly un- 
derstood in the spirit of a recluse shutting out 
the world anc ending in asceticism, but philos- 
«phy emanating from the human mind as the 
expression of an inborn sentiment whose func- 
tion is the discovery of truth, and its applica- 

on to the laws of life. 

In our imagination, if we carry ourselves 
back to primitive and pre-historic times, it is 
tre that we realize great difficulty in thinking 
of the earliest man as a philosopher ; but even 
in this instance there is not an entire absence 
of that feeling or tendency which at a later 
peiiod developed into the Ionic and Eleatic 
schools, the Pythagoreans and Sophists, and ‘in 
moe modern times into the Cartesian philoso- 
phy, the theodoxy of Spinoza, and the skepti- 
cisn: of Hume. As a supposition, we will 
grait that primitive man possessed no con- 
sciosness save of his own existence ; in fact, 
that at first he was an Autotheist—his own 
God. But soon there comes a change. Grad- 
ually he awakens into a more perfect con- 
sciousness, and becomes impressed with the 
idea « f a force superior to hisown. The heay- 
ons 2ove impress him with a feeling of awe. 
The thunder startles, the lightning frightens 
him ; und everywhere he is surrounded by ef- 
fects vhich suggest a power superior to, and 
acting independently of, his own being. At 
one moment nature appears to him tender, 
affectionate, beautiful; and as such he wor- 
ships her. At another, she is angry, violent, 





cruel; and as such he cowers before her in 
fear. In short, he lived, he felt, he dreamed ; 
and from this point philosophy began. True, 
there is (as I have already said) a wonderful 
difference between philosophy as it appears in 
its first effort toward articulation, and philoso- 
phy as it existed at a maturer age of the world, 
but still there is a resemblance which no 
thoughtful mind will think of ignoring. Be- 
tween the first man gazing in bewilderment on 
the virgin earth and Bacon elaborating and ex- 
pounding his inductive philosophy, there cer- 
tainly are many degrees of difference ; but in 
this, the fact is to be accounted for rather in 
the process of development than in any nat- 
ural difference between the men. In a gene- 
ral sense, human nature is the same all over 
the world; and in this respect the tendency 
to philosophize, though amounting in one age 
to nothing more than a vulgar superstition, 
and in another to a comprehensive range of 
inductive reasoning, still evinces a certain gen- 
eral resemblance which we are warranted in 
attributing to some inherent characteristic of 
the human race. Indeed, it is well to observe 
that notwithstanding the rapid advance which 
the world has made, the superstitious and phi- 
losophical elements, although in many respects 
antithetical, have never been wholly separable 
from each other. From the beginning of time 
men have opened their eyes upon a world 
which is full of echoes of a mysterious charac- 
ter; and in this connection the philosophic and 
religious tendencies have always acted and re- 
acted on each other. In the impulse of their 
affections our ancestors worshiped the sun, be- 
cause it cheered them by day, and the moon, 
because it cheered them by night; and thus 
the gradual outgrowth of the religious senti- 
ment. In the impulse of their reason they 
speculated on the influences which they so vis- 
ibly felt but which they could not account for ; 
and thfis philosophy originated. 

As ages roll on, and the world grows wiser 
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in experience, it matters not that we find such 
men as Zoroaster, Confucius, and Kapila out- 
growing the impressions of their cotemporaries 
and launching out into deeper water. In the 
progress of the world, ages change, minds os- 
cillate, the past is looked on as a dream; but 
in the midst of all this there are certain ele- 
ments of our nature which remain the same, 
and which, whatever their peculiarities of out- 
ward manifestation, can only be regarded as 
indestructible bases upon which the fabric of 
society must always rest. With this class or 
species I class philosophy, or, more properly, 
the philosophical tendency. The uncultivated 
man looks out upon the world ; he feels his de- 
pendence ; he peoples the universe with strange, 
fantastic shapes ; he realizes his own conscious- 
ness, and he asks himself the reason why. 
The semi-civilized man looks out upon the 
world; he marks the revolutions of the day 
and night, the changing of the seasons, the 
fluctuation of the tides, the productive capacity 
of the earth, the supremacy of man over the 
lower animals, and he asks himsclf the reason 
why. Again, the cultivated man looks out 
upon the world; he marks the revolution of 
the planets; he traces through the telescope 
that there are systems upon systems of worlds 
far greater than our own; he sees that there 
are certain laws implanted for the government 
of the universe which no mortal can suspend ; 
he reads everywhere the evidences of adapta- 
tion and design ; he touches accidentally some 
secret spring in nature’s machinery, and he is 
amazed at the boundless wisdum which his 
discovery unfolds; he stretches out his hand, 
and in the act he recognizes the presence of a 
mysterious will; he looks upon society, and 
he sees that vice and unhappiness, virtue and 
happiness, are inseparable; all this he sees, 
and he likewise asks himself the reason why. 
From these considerations, therefore, what 
is the inference? Is it that philosophy had 
no existence until we arrive at that phase of 
the world’s history when it becomes most prom- 
inent under Grecian civilization? and is it, 
again (as is too commonly supposed), that its 
function has ceased because the teachings of 
Christianity have superseded philosophy as it 
then existed? Clearly not. Respecting the 
first question, it can safely be asserted that 
there never has been a time in the history of 
the human race when philosophy, or at least 
the tendency to philosophize, did not exist. With 
regard to the second, it can also be as surely 
accepted that there never will be a time when 
its existence and importance will be dispensa- 





ble. Measuring it from our present standpoint, 
it may appear during its earliest stages as a 
very insignificant factor in the problem of pro- 
gress ; but really it has always been a very im- 
portant constituent in man’s progressive na- 
ture. Simple as it was, imperfect as it has 
been, its value has not consisted so much in 
any truth which it inculcated, but in the impe- 
tus which it has given, and will always give, 
to the man’s whole nature. As human beings, 
its functions become coexistent with that of 
our life, and as such can not be thought of oth- 
erwise than as inseparable from our develop- 
ment in the past, and indispensable to our pro- 
gress in the future. With the advent of Chris- 
tianity the world made a tremendous stride in 
advance of the polytheism of the Greeks and 
the harsh monotheism of the Jews; but in 
this act of transition the function of philosophy 
did not cease. 

As it then existed, it could not of course be 
resuscitated ; but the germ did not die. It un- 
derwent a new series of climatic influences, 
and reappeared more beautiful because more 
true. After having traversed the different pha- 
ses of naturalism, idealism, sensualism, dual- 
ism, and pantheism; and after having wearied 
itself with alternately discussing the universe 
as the object, and man as the subject of all 
knowledge, philosophy fell as it were into a 
sleep beneath the soothing influences of Chris- 
tianity, but destined to awake invigorated, re- 
freshed, enlightened, and with a more glorious 
future before it. In the fullness of time a new 
era had arrived—an advent which although 
it annihilated paganism did not exterminate 
philosophy. The Olympian dynasty was end- 
ed; but the spirit which actuated Socrates, 
Plato, Aristotle, Epicurus, and Zeno, and which 
enabled them to wield such a marvelous influ- 
ence over their countrymen, was not dead. In 
the spiritual world, or realm of man’s real life, 
a glorious transformation was taking place. 
The bonds of sympathy between the heavens 
and the earth were strengthened ; but philoso- 
phy was not neutralized. 

As the wheels of time roll on, and we accu- 
mulate the experiences of the past, enlarging 
our minds and rising to a higher appreciation 
of our destiny, there can be no doubt that Re- 
ligion will always claim a very large share of 
our attention; but even this does not invali- 
date the claims of Philosophy. As man is 
constituted, he is essentially a dual character. 
He has faculties which relate to the reason, 
and faculties which relate to the affections. 
With the former of these it is the province of 
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Philosophy to dwell. With the latter it is the 
province of Religion. Religion comes to man 
in all the affection of motherhood, binds up his 
wounds, caresses him, consoles him in his sor- 
rows, and tells him of a world beyond the 
grave; and in this its constant purpose is to 
draw man to heaven through his affections. 
Philosophy, on the other hand (though by no 
means necessarily stoical), seeks always for the 
realization of abstract truths, the discovery of 
laws and their relationship to life; and thus it 
seeks to elevate man through his reason. In 
Philosophy it is not that there is no affection ; 
nor is it that in Religion there is no reason. 
The true difference is, that in the one the intel- 
lectual predominates; and in the other, the 
sentimental—a circumstance which I wish es- 
pecially to emphasize, as it relates very inti- 
mately to the position which I would assign to 
Philosophy in the future; while it also enables 
us to realize the very important fact, that there 
is nothing in Philosophy antagonistic to Re- 
ligion, except in those respects wherein the 
teachings of the latter are so far at variance 
with reason as to render it unsuited to the en- 
larging views of an advancing age. As an ex- 
ample of this, let us look for a moment at the 
contest which geology has so successfully 
waged against the long-established belief that 
the world was made in six days. 

Instead of being the flash of an instant, or 
the hurried production of a week, this science 
has asked for, and at length obtained, millions 
of ages for a process which is to this day as 
active as it ever has been. At first theology 
opposed this inroad vehemently ; but at length 
it has been obliged to give way, and man is a 
gainer instead of a loser by the change. Geol- 
ogy has carried its point, but the religious sen- 
timent still exists. We worship the same God, 
but we worship him under a wider and more 
enlarged view of his characteristics. 

Similar also will be the process and the re- 
sult with respect to Philosophy. In obedience 
to the same principle and desire after truth 
which induced the explorations of geology, 
there has been for some time a growing dissat- 
isfaction among thoughtful men, which has 
found its expression in Philosophy. Follow- 
ing out the course which the natural sciences 
suggest, reflective minds have been gradually 
emerging into a more comprehensive range of 
thought. Larger space, longer time, slower 
movements, more subtile and finer gradations 
than our ancestors dreamed of have every- 
where to be admitted. On the whole, we are 
passing over to the idea of evolution rather 





than of creation, of a gradual creeping upward 
rather than a sudden and instantaneous lead 
out of darkness into light, cf the lower types 
preceding the higher, and the better coming out 
of the worse. 

Now, the question is, what is the meaning of 
this change ? 

For my own part (and I think most thought- 
ful minds will indorse my theory), it is an en- 
largement of our consciousness, and a corre- 
sponding desire for a wider range of truth. 
And as the basis of this sentiment we find 
Philosophy. In the language of an eminent 
writer, “ Other pursuits may do more to increase 
our stock of positive and definite knowledge, 
but without this to furnish impulse and inter- 
pretation, their zeal is unspeakably lowered, 
and their results are but a barren sand-heap of 
particulars.” 

Indeed, it is the natural language of the hu- 
man soul, seeking everywhere and in every- 
thing to discover the manifestations of truth. 
In its methods of expression and the inferences 
which it draws, it naturally varies with the 
general culture ; but in all instances its purpose 
is the same. The physical sciences, the litere 
humaniores, and theology severally occupy 
themselves with their respective provinces ; 
but Philosophy embraces them all, and by its 
deductions, comparisons, and groupings seeks 
perpetually to elevate man into a nobler and 
more perfect appreciation of his destiny. With- 
out Religion, man would certainly be a very 
disconsolate animal; but without Philosophy 
to invigorate and sublimate his reason, he 
would fall miserably short in some of the 
grandest conceptions that come within the 
range of human existence. Religion is not 
Philosophy, nor is Philosophy Religion; but 
in anything approaching to a proper adjust- 
ment of their functions, their orbits would be 
like two brilliant stars revolving round the 
central sun of truth. Religion (as I have be- 
fore said) is that which takes the world up in 
its arms, alleviates its sorrows, consoles it in 
affliction, vindicates virtue, denounces vice ; 
and by the cultivation of our spiritual faculties 
intensifies and purifies the sentiment of reci- 
procity between the creature and the Creator. 
Philosophy, on the other hand, emanating as it 
does from the relationship between man and 
the world, impels the mind forward in an end- 
less exploration of the great Unknown. With- 
out the religious element operating in the man- 
ner I have deseribed and acting as a static 
force on society, it must be admitted that Phi- 
losophy would never regenerate the world; but 
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with Religion operating on the hearts of men, 
and Philosophy beautifying the intellectual fir- 
mament with its scintillations of thought, 
there is no reason why the world’s motto 
should not be “ Excelsior,” and its future an 
endless growth and perpetual development in 
the mysteries of wisdom. That “we can know 
nothing but phenomena,” may, to a great ex- 
tent, be true; but so long as there is a soul in 
man, a God in nature, and beauty in the uni- 
verse, the voice of Philosophy will always be 
heard. It is the outgrowth of that ojo¢ia which 
constitutes our real selves. 
** Serene Philosophy , 

Effusive source of evidence and truth! 

Without thee what were unenlightened man ? 

A savage roaring through the woods and wilds, 

Rough clad, devoid of every finer art 

And elegance of life.” 


—_+0e—___—__ 


EYE-OPENERS. 


BY THE REV. A. M°ELROY WYLIE. 


YOUNG pup starts with its eyes shut, 
and a baby with its eyes open. This is 
Nature saying to us in the one case, “I have 
given the pup instinct, which can not err so faras 
it goes ; therefore there is no need of its having 
its eyes open at the outset; but to the babe I 
have given not only instinct, but reason, which 
begins very small, and yet is capable of indefi- 
nite development; therefore undeveloped man- 
hood is launched upon life with its eyes open.” 
There is another great difference between 
the man and the animal. The brute looks 
with but one pair of eyes, while man sees, or 
ought to see, with two pairs. The instant an 
animal’s perceptive powers act through the 
eyes, that instant the infallible instinct tele- 
_graphs ‘ts conclusions, and action is correspond- 
ent and instantaneous. At best, however, this 
affords the brute but a very limited range. 
The lot, as it were, upon which it exists is very 
short and very narrow, and it is filled from end 
to end with its little habitation ; while, on the 
other hand, the lot on which a man lives is both 
wide and long, and the tenement in which he 
starts is very limited; but he commands un- 
bounded room on which he can push out and 
add and build just according to his enterprise 
and growth; and it is for him to say whether 
his house shall be a dog-kennel, a hovel, a cot- 
tage, a mansion, or a palace. 

A man looks, or is supposed to look, with 
two pairs of eyes; and those visual organs 
which we see in the head are of small account 
compared with the other pair which, we pre- 





sume, hold their place in the invisible sanctuary, 
just behind the bodily organs of sight. A man 
never gets his eyes open until he brings these 
two pairs of organs into the same line, and of 
the two, as we have said, the inner and invisible 


- are immeasurably of the most consequence. 


A Prescott, a Milburn, or a Parvin (of Phil- 
adelphia) can see more, although utterly blind 
as to their bodily sight, than the millions 
around them who by nature enjoy the clearest 
possible vision. We think that this point will 
be conceded without gainsaying or dispute. 
When we speak, therefore, of men having or 
not having their eyes opened, we must mean 
that they either have or have not the inner 
vision in a state of correspondence with the 
bodily organs of sight. 

Some men never seem to cut their mental 
eye-teeth. They go blundering along through 
the world as if they had ao memory and no 
observation. If they had memory, they would 
learn from their own experience of the past; 
if they had observation, they would discern 
and distinguish advantages and disadvantages 
in the present; and if they had humility, they 
would allow themselves to be at least suggest- 
ively guided by the larger and fuller iife and 
the experience of older friends. 

All along our journey we meet with stations 
where the process of couching and adjusting 
these eyes is carried on. 

Success in life is not by any means a ques- 
tion of putting a man in the midst of abund- 
ance of material and countless advantages. 
Thousands of persons trod over the hills and 
valleys of California before the time of Sutter, 
but none of them saw a particle of the gold 
which was left for his eyes to discover. And 
so life is full of golden advantages all around 
us, had we only the eyes to see them. The 
trouble is, the eyes of most of us are not open. 
We do not speak at all of those great intui- 
tions, those flashing hints of genius, which 
seem like inspirations from Heaven, but we 
speak of this utter want of adjustment between 
the inner and the outward eyes. 

Men are filling avocations all about us who 
are blocks in the road, instead of moving and 
carrying vehicles. They are a misery to them- 
selves, a hindrance to others, and are waved 
aside with the exclamation, “ Oh, he hasn’t 
got his eyes opened yet!” 

We can have a great deal of patience with 
an adult or a boy who is beginning to see, 
though he may behold men only as “ trees 
walking,” if he will only show us that he is 
not putting the specters of his prejudices and 
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impressions,—his “ seems-to-me,’—in the front 
of plain facts and principles, and swear that 
his wretched hobgoblins are the real sensible 
verities themselves. Anything but that! 

And yet one meets every day with men who 
never seem to see out of their eyes; they are 
forever discoursing upon some ideals of their 
own. In this case the bodily organs do not 
correct the sights of the mental eyes, and so 
the man’s vision is useless; and one does not 
know but it would be a gain for him to lose 
his organs of vision altogether. 

There are two principal classes of men that 
never seem to get their eyes open. There is 
one class that never seem to see what has been 
going on or is transpiring during the present 
generation. The great men all lived thirty, 
forty, a hundred years ago. There is nothing 
of consequence happening to-day. 

The battle fought fifty years since between 
twenty regiments of men was far greater than 
the battle of to-day between six hundred thou- 
sand men armed with the best weapons pro- 
duced by modern art. And so on all the way 
through! He sees nothing closer than five 
decades of years. To such an observer a half- 
decayed finger-bone of a remote era is of more 
importance than a whole thoroughfare throng- 
ed with the living dramas of to-day. In this 
class the memory is more powerful than the 
perceptive powers ; and when this organization 
is combined with great reverence and ideality, 
the present world is next to a non-existence, 
and the man may be literally said to see noth- 
ing, though he may appear to walk with his 
eyes wide open. 

Another class, as before intimated, haven’t 
their eyes open because their mental images 
are more powerful than those images which 
are formed upon the retina by the material and 
solid objects standing around them. These 
are eminently the visionary ; not because they 
do not see with the eye, but because visions of 
the mind set aside or supplant the impressions 
made by the sense. 

This article, however, has reference more 
especially to the “ eye-openers;” but we could 
not speak of these without first dwelling some- 
what upon the patients who need to have this 
malady of a false or distorted vision corrected. 

We observe a great difference in children, 
and the first “ eye-openers” ought to be the pa- 
rents themselves. Some children have strange, 
wnreasonable, or even monstrous conceits. We 
knew well just such a case. But too often 
these conceits are indulged and even encour- 
aged by the parents. In the case referred to, 





the boy was allowed to revel in fiction until he 
lost the power to discern the difference between 
the impressions conveyed by the real and the 
ideal. He became a consummate liar, and ut- 
terly unreliable. The whole basis of a true 
manhood seemed to have dropped out, and he 
developed into nothing either useful or honor- 
able. Now, had the parents pursued a different 
course; had they forbidden, absolutely, the in- 
ordinate use of fiction; had they compelled 
him to submit to a drill in mathematics; had 
they sent him to a large college where he would 
have experienced a. little more of the rough 
of life, and where he would have learned how 
to place himself among men in the actual world 
around him, he might have had his eyes opened. 
As it was, they pursued the opposite course, 
and the man is likely to go out of the world an 
enigma to himself, an enigma to others, and 
generally a useless and cumbersome thing in 
his generation. 

This and similar instances point the moral 
to education as the counteractive. Children 
should be watched, and should be so trained 
that their mental eyes will be adjusted én a line 
with their bodily eyes. Precisely here comes 
in the importance of morality and true mental 
science. Check every disposition and every 
attempt to draw inferences which are not war- 
ranted by the facts of the case. Direct the men- 
tal eye in the course of the actual eyesight. 

It is perhaps just here that Americans are 
peculiarly liable to go astray, all the popular 
impressions to the contrary notwithstanding. 
This running after visions makes us a specula- 
tive people, and therefore often a sadly-smitten 
people. We take it that a speculative charae- 
ter is one whe aever has his eyes opened. 

The combined sciences of Physiology and 
Phrenology, or Mental Science, constitute a 
mighty eye-opener, We have known it to op- 
erate thus in many an instance. To-day our 
pulpits, our professions, our business walks are 
marred by the most terrible failures, all in con- 
sequence of ignorance respecting these sciences 
which are among the best friends to the hu- 
man race. A man would consider himself a 
fool to undertake to drive the mighty enginery 
of an ocean steamer having never studied the 
nature and uses of applied steam-power; and 
yet the same man will undertake to run in 
himself a duplex piece of machinery so com- 
plicated and delicate that in comparison the 
most ponderous mechanism is simplicity itself. 

Now we hold it as well-nigh self-evident, 
that these two parts of our being—the physical 
and the spiritual—must be adjusted, or we shall 
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never walk in the way of a clear and perfected 
vision. We must adjust the soul-lenses and the 
body-lenses, or we shall see double or distorted 
in some dangerous and miserable fashion. This 
result is inevitable. Now we know of no great- 
er eye-opener for this world than the study of 
these sciences as applied to life. 

And if we go a little (or, as to that, a little 
more) into Phrenology, distinctively so called, 
it will be all the better. We shall thus begin 
te understand ourselves more accurately and 
know more truly how to use ourselves to the 
greatest possible advantage. A man may even 
have his eyes opened to the interests of the 
next world, and yet, if he fail here, he may 
never have his eyes opened to his true interest 
and comfort in this. On what other supposi- 
tion can we account for the numerous facts we 
see around us? If godliness carries a promise 





of both worlds (in the high and truer sense) 
in each hand, how is it that multitudes do not 
find it profitable for the present world even in 
the very teeth of the declaration of inspira- 
tion? Is it not all simply solved here? that 
whereas their eyes have been opened to dis- 
cern the spiritual, they have not opened their 
eyes to discern aright the present and material ? 

In short, while seeking to observe the laws 
of revealed religion, they violate the laws of 
natural religion. Hence the misery, the fai?- 
ures; hence the need of a few common-sense 
eye-openers ; and hence the beneficent errand 
of a true science and a true training. 

We need not shrink from the deductions of 
true science, for science which is not falsely so- 
called is a twin teacher to true religion, and is 
not to be despised among the mighty agencies 
which develop aman toward the highest good. 


—_+0+—_—_. 


THE YOUTHFULNESS OF THE WORLD; OR, PROGRESSIVE DEVELOPMENT. 
WHEN WILL THE END BE? 


BY REV. WILLIAM PITTENGER. 


V E find ourselves, with all our interests, 

placed on this big, round globe called 
the Earth, which turns on its axis and flies 
around the sun. To a casual observer it pre- 
sents an appearance of durability and perma- 
nence. Many of its features seem absolutely 
tixed, and others exhibit a regularity and 
recurrence in their changes not less impress- 
ive. Tennyson gives beautiful and forcible 
expression to the feelings aroused by the 
durable character of natural scenery. In his 
poem entitled “The Brook,” a man loiters 


_beside a little streamlet, amid scenes hallowed 


by youthful memories. Some of his early 
friends are in the grave; others wander in 
distant lands, under foreign stars. Every- 
thing is changed except the little brook, 
which soon begins to talk : 


“IT chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming river, 
For men may come, and men may go, 
But I go on forever. ’ 


“T steal by lawns and grassy plots, 
I slide by hazel covers,— 
I move the sweet forget-me-nots, 
That grow for happy lovers. 


“I murmur under moon and stars 
In brambly wildernesses ; 
I linger by my shingly bars, 
I loiter round my cresses. 





“ And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river ; 
For men may come, and men may go, 
But I go on forever.” 

If the tiny rivulet speaks such a language, 
how much more impressive is the calm, ma- 
jestic flow of a mighty river as it sparkles 
on unchanged from month to month and 
from ageto age! The mountains that lift their 
giant forms far above the lowly valleys, root- 
ed deep in the earth and built of living rock, 
seem to have eternity written upon them in 
no equivocal characters. But ocean, old 
ocean, the mightiest of earthly objects, and 
best image of its Maker, shows no sign of 
decay. Changing perpetually, it is never 
changed. Its surf-beat, by which the rocks 
are pulverized, rolls out the same “low thun- 
der” as when the first mortal stood on the 
beach trembling before the image of infinity. 
Even the winds and clouds, the most incon- 
stant seemingly of nature’s phenomena, return 
in new, unceasing combinations. The seasons 
run their round, but ever come back to the 
same initial point, the circle of their revolu- 
tions always retaining the one position and 
circumference. It requires an effort, when 
we look upon the solid reality of the earth, 
and the system of which it is the physical 
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basis, to believe that it will ever pass away 
or be essentially modified. Our feelings do 
not readily respond to the solemn and poetic 
prophecy of the great bard : 
“ Like the baseless fabric of a vision, 

The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And like an insubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a wrack behind. We are such stuff 

As dreams are made of, and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep.” 

Such a prospect, so far as it relates to the 
world, is instinctively rejected. We are 
transitory enough, but the great permanent 
outlines of natural scenery appear in sharp 
contrast with our own fleeting existence. 
The generations of men are like the waves 
that roll one after another to the shore and 
perish, but others constantly arise, and the 
ocean out of whose depths they are called is 
not diminished one drop ! 

Of the earth, we now make the direct 
demand, “ How old art thou?” Such a 
question addressed to an individual would 
be invidious, for, unlike the world, he knows 
that his life is confined within certain narrow 
limits that can not be overpassed, and the 
acquainting of others with his nearness to 
these might possibly be of disadvantage to 
him. But for the globe, no such bounds 
have been discovered. We have not wit- 
nessed the birth and death of worlds, or we 
might form an opinion from analogy as to 
the duration of our own. But the inquiry 
remains of deep interest, “Is our earth in 
the early morning, the hot noon, or the cold 
and gray evening of her age?” To know 
how many years it has stood will not avail, 
unless we can learn what proportion these 
bear to the whole amount. This is the 
question now before us, and we will gladly 
welcome information from any source. 

The ancients thought the world was eter- 
nal, Some believed it to be in the process 
of limitless development—a process that could 
no more be traced to its origin than to its 
close; but the majority held to the really 
more rational view of the eternity of matter 
in its present form. When the authority of 
the Bible was accepted, a great change in such 
speculations followed. The first sentence 
announced the wonderful fact of creation. 
Prophecies appeared on its pages, at first 





obscure, but farther on becoming more 
explicit, of an approaching end. The whole 
world-system, it was stated, would be wound 
up with the imposing solemnity of a final 
judgment. A complete revolution was thus 
wrought in the mind of Christendom, and 
every deduction from nature’s stability over- 
thrown. 

We do not propose to question the truth 
of revelation, but only to ask what it requires 
us to believe. If its testimony in regard not 
merely to a future termination of terrestrial 
existence, but also to the exact time of that 
termination, is positive and definite, we will 
look no farther. But if not, we will appeal 
without hesitation to whatever light is given 
by science or history. 

In maintaining the youthfulness of the 
world, we wish to do more than controvert 
the views of that small class known as Ad- 
ventists or Millerites. Poor fellows! They 
deserve only pity. Hard would that heart 
be which could take advantage of their mis- 
fortunes, Disappointment after disappoint- 
ment has fallen upon them, and there is 
something sublime in the faith with which 
they go to work to calculate a new day for 
our Lord’s advent, each time he fails to fall 
in with their previous arrangements ! 

But there is a very different class, embrac- 
ing probably a majority of Christians, hav- 
ing either a vague impression or a decided 
conviction that we now live in the last period 
of history, and that very soon all things will 
be changed. We look upon this belief as not 
simply mistaken, but harmful. By it, the 
sinews of all far-reaching enterprises are re- 
laxed, for who will begin a work if he really 
thinks the crack of doom will come before he 
can reap the fruit of it? Especially does the 
great work of missions suffer. The conver- 
sion of heathen nations is a slow process, and 
if Christ is soon to come with clouds and 
trumpets to do by wholesale what we can 
only do by dribblets, the temptation is almost 
irresistible to wait for him. 

At the outset of this discussion we desire to 
caution you against letting imagination have 
too much weight. The prospect of the speedy 
ending of the world presents a dazzling and 
glorious image which in its very terror has a 
strong charm for many minds. The folding 
away of the clouds, the appearance of the 
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Judge robed in intolerable splendor, the blaze 
of conflagrated seas and mountains, the ter- 
rible voice of the trumpet rending the graves 
and reaching the ear of death, our own as- 
cension into the air to mingle with the fast 
gathering armies of the blessed,—these won- 
ders would transcend anything of earthly ex- 
perience. “Shall they not,” imagination 
asks, “ be witnessed in this age, which al- 
ready is so much grander than all that have 
preceded it ?” 

We now turn to the Scriptural declarations 
concerning the world’s future duration. They 
are supposed to be of two kinds: first, pro- 
phecies of the date of the consummation of 
all things; second, prophetic descriptions of 
the state of the world at that period, which 
descriptions may or may not agree with 
events now occurring. 

As we have little taste for text twisting we 
will quote one passage only, not in support 
of our position, but against that of our op- 
ponents. Near the close of Christ’s ministry 
his disciples put to him, in the most direct 
form, the very question we have in hand : 

“Tell us, when shall these things be, and 
what shall be the sign of thy coming, and of 
the end of the world ?” 

Listen now to the response of Jesus. Af- 
ter speaking in vivid language of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, with many references to 
the end of the world typified by that event, 
he concludes: “ But of that day and that 
hour knoweth ‘no man, no, not the angels 
which are in heaven, neither the Son, but the 
Father.” 

Is it likely that we can so interpret the Bi- 
ble as to get from it knowledge that none of 
the angels, nor Christ himself, possessed ? 
We may safely take it for granted that the 
field is open for our investigations. 

But respect for those who hold opposite 
opinions demands that we look at the Scrip- 
ture proofs they adduce. Not having time 
to take them up one by one, we throw them 
into classes, and present a specimen or two 
of the most plausible from each. 

The first class is that of warnings. Of this, 
the parable of the ten virgins, and the admo- 
nitions to watch based upon it, is a fair ex- 
ample. Paul says (Romans xiii. 12), “ The 
day is at hand.” John says (Revelation i. 3), 
“The time is at hand.” Perhaps the most 





explicit of all is 1 Peter iv. 7: “ But the end 
of all things is at hand. Be ye therefore so- 
ber, and watch unto prayer.” 

What is the literal meaning of such decla- 
rations and cautions? That the close of the 
present dispensation was imminent in the 
times of the Apostles? Scarcely ; for all the 
men of that generation have been in their 
graves for eighteen hundred years! Any 
mode of interpretation which can carry these 
predictions forward to our day over such an 
enormous interval of time, can just as easily 
provide for an interval’ a hundred times 
greater. The true explanation, we think, 
must show such warnings to be appropriate 
to any day, even the earliest. Death is at 
hand for every man; and unless the Roman 
Catholic doctrine of purgatory be true, it 
will fix our account unalterably for the judg- 
ment. Ifa million years intervened between 
the day of our death and the last great day, 
it will be practically the same to each one 
as if the world terminated just when he left 
it. The judgment is moving steadily toward 
our world, though probably yet at a great 
distance ; but we are liable to be snatched 
up at any moment, and instantly brought 
face to face with it. On this interpretation 
all the Biblical warnings become perfectly in- 
telligible. 

Our second class of millenarian proofs is 
made up of texts that associate or group the 
end of the world with other events. Some 
of these predicted events are accomplished ; 
others in the natural course of things are like- 
ly to be. It is then assumed that the whole 
of these prophecies contained in one passage 
or paragraph must be fulfilled about the 
same time. But this does not necessarily fol- 
low. Future events may be spoken of in the 
same breath because of some resemblance or 
relation between them, without regard to the 
time of their occurrence. Physical analogies 
make this clear. Two mountains miles apart 
may seem very close together if one is in a 
line beyond the other. Two stars may ap- 
pear one when actually farther apart than the 
earth is from the nearest. A good Scripture 
example of such collocation is found in the 
predictions of the first Advent. The coming 
of the Messiah and the universal diffusion of 
his kingdom are usually spoken of without 
any separation in time of the two events. 
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The one resulted from the other, and they are 
therefore properly joined together ; yet eight- 
een hundred and seventy years already lie 
between them. The destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, already referred to as a type of the end 
of the world, was so closely joined to that 
event by the Saviour in his predictions, 
that it requires a very acute commentator 
to separate them. Of the same character, 
in this respect, is the much-quoted proph- 
ecy of the man of sin, whom the Lord is 
to destroy with the brightness of his coming. 
How far before him that brightness is to be 
cast we are not informed. It may be ten 
thousand years. In Daniel’s vision of the 
four beasts, the placing of the thrones and 
the sitting of the Ancient of Days follows 
the rise of the ten-horned beast. But this 
proves no closer connection in time than in 
the case of the prophecies already fulfilled. 

The last class of supposed millenarian 
prophecies is still more interesting. It em- 
braces mysterious numbers believed to tell— 
if we could only find the proper key—the 
exact duration of the wold and some of the 
principal events of its history. Keys enough 
have been manufactured; but the difficulty 
consists in getting them to fit. The manner 
in which the expression “a time, times, and 
half a time” has been treated will serve to 
exhibit the zeal of interpreters. “A time” 
was a year. Certainly! How plain! Then 
“times” was two years. Why not five hun- 
dred? But grant that it was no more than 
two. “Half a time” of course was half a 
year. Then each day of the three and a half 
years thus found stands fora year. Why not 
for a century? But waving that objection, 
we have 1,277} years, or, as these calculators 
say that prophecy deals only in round num- 
bers, we will count 360 days to the year, 
making the famous period of 1,260 years. 
Next, some point has to be found for starting 
on a new calculation, We will still be lib- 
eral, and allow the calculator to begin just 
where he pleases, 

What now is the result finally attained ? 
Precisely what a sane man would expect. 
Every prediction made on such premises— 
and they have not been few—has been proved 
false. Small encouragement for commenta- 
tors to pry farther into the mysteries of God! 
The number 666 has been treated, or rather 
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maltreated, in the same way. No wonder 
that poor Daniel, less gifted than some of 
modern times, is driven to confess, “ And I 
heard, but I understood not.” 

The greater part of these blunders arises 
from a total misconception of the purposes 
of prophecy. It was not intended as an 
almanac for the world. Still less was it to 
be a fortune-teller’s manual, in which adepts 
could read coming destiny. We think it 
had two great purposes, both nobler than the 
satisfying of mere curiosity —to reveal in 
dim but grand outlines the coming conflict 
throughout the ages between gvuod and evil, 
with the certain triumph of the former, so 
that men’s hearts should not fail them in the 
struggle; and to furnish evidence for the di- 
vinity of the Scriptures, made fresh for every 
age, as the prophecies on their pages were 
gradually explained by the only true inter- 
preter—time. These purposes require the 
vail of mystic symbols in which prophecy 
has been draped—a vail that can not be lifted 
by human hand until the future has glided 
into the past through the gateway of the 
present. 

As a striking, and indeed pivotal, instance 
of this obscurity of prophecy while unfulfill- 
ed, glance at the Old Testament predictions 
of Christ. How plain they now seem since 
the life of the divine Galilean stands as a 
commentary on them! Yet the Jews, who 
studied them with passionate devotion, did 
not comprehend them. Even his disciples 
were equally ignorant until their sorrow at 
the cross, and joy beside that empty grave, 
taught them, as even the words of him who 
spoke with more than earthly wisdom could 
not do. 

We have thus reviewed all the direct argu- 
ments adduced from the Bible in favor of the 
speedy ending of the world. They do not 
seem very positive. But the inferences based 
upon the supposed state of the world in the 
last day have probably more force in the pub- 
lic mind. Do not all events shuw that the 
world is now drawing near its close, and 
preparing to wind up its accounts? It is de- 
clared that Catholicism and Mohammedanism 
are evidently about to fall, and that Christ 
is to come as soon as this happens. Both 
branches of the assumption need proof. ‘The 
political power of Catholicism has greatly 
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declined, but its spiritual vigor is still unim- 
paired. The Pope has ceased to be a politi- 
cal monarch; but what of that? His real 
power is greater in Ireland, where the secular 
arm has been wielded against him for centu- 
ries, than in any other country. Only by in- 
ternal enlightenment and reform, or the vast 
but not hopeless process of individual con- 
version, can the present spiritual system of 
papacy be destroyed. The position of Mo- 
hammedanism is similar. Turkey may be 
dismembered, and Persia stricken from the 
map, Without diminishing the power of the 
false prophet in the smallest degree. It is 
more aggressive in Africa, where unsheltered 
by any government, than in any other part 
of the world. Very many years will doubt- 
less be required before civilization, the spirit 
of the age, and missionary labor will under- 
mine it. But who has informed us that if 
both these perversions of Christianity were 
banished, God would at once destroy the 
world, rather than allow time for religion to 
display the full energy of its benign influ- 
ences unobstructed ? 

Before going farther, let us throw into 
compact form the result of our examination 
of Bible teachings on this subject. It de- 
clares most explicitly that the time of the end 
is unknown. Then it warns men to prepare, 
because, to him, the end is at hand; speaks 
of a number of other events in connection 
with the close of the world’s history; and 
gives some mysterious numbers that will 
probably be plain when they are fulfilled, 
but are certainly dark enough now. 

So far as we know, this covers all the evi- 
dence underlying the widely diffused belief 
of impending doom. It may be some con- 
solation to those who share such belief, tu 
learn that all preceding generations have 
agreed with them—each believing its own 
age to be the last. Perhaps it is natural for 
men to magnify the events of their own times, 
and give them more significance as portents 
than they deserve. An object only an inch 
square held close to the eye will conceal a 
city a mile distant, and a trivial occurrence 
in our own neighborhood may seem more 
important than one of the revolutions of 
history. Something involving ourselves, 
with all our interests and plans in life, and 
all the world directly known to us, may well 





seem the prelude to a cosmical convulsion: 
When the thunder mutters in the horizon; 
and a cloud arises, and darkens on until not 
one rift of blue remains in the sky, it is nat- 
ural for the observer to think the whole world 
is wrapped in clouds and gloom, while as a 
matter of fact, not twenty miles away the sun 
is shining, and the birds singing on every 
tree. As we read the cotemporaneous writ- 
ing of former centuries we are often amused, 
and ought to be instructed, by the unanimity 
with which they represent their own times as 
unparalleled. “Surely, surely,” is the cry, 
“the last day must be approaching when 
such astounding events are taking place 
every day!” 

It may be worth while to notice with more 
closeness a few instances of former delusion. 

In the first century, it was the general and 
not unnatural belief that Christ would come 
back soon. After his disciples saw him go 
up into the sky, they found themselves face 
to face with a heathen world, and the work 
of conversion was very slow and toilsome. 
They thought, as many a weary men since, 
that their Master was sorely needed. The 
latest inspired utterance contained his prom- 
ise, ‘‘ Surely, I come quickly,” and the church 
echoed the devout aspiration of the beloved 
disciple, ‘‘ Even so, come, Lord Jesus.” But 
he came not, and they wrought on, little 
thinking that without his presence in the 
flesh they could overthrow the mighty power 
of Rome. But in three centuries that was 
done ; the cross was woven on Roman ban- 
ners, and triumphantly planted in the Eternal 
City. Now, he would certainly appear to sit 
on the throne of the world, and bring in the 
reign of endless peace. Alas! the world’s 
way was yet dark for many weary centuries. 
The golden fruit of universal dominion pre- 
sented by Constantine to the church turned 
to ashes on her lips. Not Roman persecution, 
but Romish corruption caused her saddest 
hours This time of expectation passed. In 
the sixth and seventh centuries came the 
breaking up of the Roman empire amid such 
convulsions as the world has seldom witness- 
ed. The fabric of ancient civilization was 
ground to atoms by foes who knew no mercy. 
Towns blazed in every land, and blood ran in 
rivers. So irretrievably bad seemed all things, 


that the persecuted Christians hoped for’ 
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nothing but the appearance of the avenging 
Judge, and consequently a wild millenarian 
excitement overspread the whole country. 
This folly died out, only to be succeeded by 
another and still another. But the tenth 
century crowned all the rest. The term of 
a thousand years is spoken of in the Bible— 
no matter in what connection, the mention 
was enough for superstition. How harmoni- 
ous, too, it would be if the Saviour returned to 
the world just a thousand years after leaving 
it! The effect was great and most disastrous. 
The plow stood still in the furrow, for why 
should men sow who expected to eat manna 
in the courts of the Lord? Work of every 
kind stopped, and wolves ran wild over the 
plains of Italy. Men betook themselves to 
conyents, and waited for the end in fasting 
and penance. Many gave their property to 
religious purposes ; indeed, some of which still 
survive, and are curious reading after eight 
hundred years, usually beginning, “ The end 
of all things approaching, therefore I do give, 
bequeath,” etc. This delusion contributed 
not a little to the fast-increasing darkness of 
the middle ages. 

The best of men have not been entirely 
free from these wild errors, Even Luther 
partly fell into them. In his youth, while 
dealing terrible blows at popery, he was too 
busy to think about the end; but when he 
grew old, and saw the superficiality of his 
work, he lost heart, and often talked of the 
close of the world as now not far distant. 
The whole glorious era of Protestantism was 
hidden from him. 

When Bonaparte arose in the plenitude of 
his apparently irresistible power, a swarm of 
books, in number like the locusts of Egypt, 
issued from the press, proving from Scrip- 
ture that he was Anti-Christ, one of Daniel’s 
beasts, the great dragon, or anything else that 
suited the fancy of the writer, but at any 
rate the immediate herald of the world’s 
death. A later work in the same vein dem- 
onstrated that Napoleon III. was a dragon, 
would attain universal empire, and sit on his 
throne until Christ came! It is needless to 
say that book was written before Sedan ! 

When the Southern rebellion cast its pall 
over our corner of the world, there were not 
wanting shrewd expositors to prove that the 
battle of Armageddon was now to be fought 





in the Mississippi valley, and from its fields 
of gore would arise the flashing glories of 
the millennial morning. But lo! our war is 
ended, and instead of the archangel’a trum- 
pet succeeding the crash of cannon, we have 
had only reconstruction and Andrew John- 
son’s administration. 

One more instance of this kind of sign- 
reading which tends to discredit all prophecy. 
During the Crimean war a newspaper para- 
graph floated around, stating that the Sultan 
of Turkey was about to borrow five hundred 
millions of dollars from the Rdthschilds, and 
give as security a mortgage on Palestine. 
This was enough! The story had an excel- 
lent foundation, for the Sultan needed money, 
and the Rothschilds had it. They were 
Jews, and as the Sultan was known to be 
bad pay, there was no doubt that the mort- 
gage would be foreclosed, and the Holy Land 
be once more in the possession of the Israel- 
ites. Then they would flock back to their 
ancient homes; and every person understands 
that if the Jews were only there, the millen- 
nium could not help coming! Already the 
rising light of that happy era began to glow 
upon the Eastern hills and our nerves to fill 
with expectancy, when, unfortunately, the 
Sultan failed to borrow the money, and the 
whole fabric tumbled to pieces. 

But it is high time we should cease from 
pulling down other people's positions, and 
begin to build our own. We maintain that 
the earth is young, and 

“Hath earnest in it of far springs to be.” 
This opinion is held, not oa the strength of 
some equivocal text of Scripture, but because 
all things seem only in their beginning, re- 
quiring for the harmony of their proportions 
a long period of continuance. There appears 
to be a law of development in everything 
that lives and grows. In the humblest forms 
of life by which we are surrounded, as well 
as the highest, there is a regular progression 
from great imperfection to comparative or 
typic perfection. The different stages of this 
progression are reached in regular order, and 
are nicely proportioned to each other in point 
of duration. When the highest stage is at- 
tained, decay does not at once begin, but that 
stage continues for a period of time commen- 
surate with growth. Such maturity is the 
end toward which all the processes of imma- 
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turity tend. It gathers up their valuable 
results, and gives a meaning and purpose to 
them. In life which is active rather than 
passive, this rule of proportion is so decided 
that the whole duration may be closely cal- 
culated from that of one part. 

One exception only can be taken to this 
law of development. It may be summed up 
in the baleful words “blight,” “ failare,” 
“destruction.” These are awful realities, and 
have a large place in God’s world. But the 
normal course of every living being is as we 
have stated, and these apparent exceptions 
are an intrusion. They will not affect our 
intended application of the law of develop- 
ment to the world, unless the objector is pre- 
pared to maintain that our whole world-sys- 
tem, including the agencies of redemption, is 
a double failure— blighted in creation and 
foiled in the attempt to save! God may 
have some purpose for which he would wither 
this world like an untimely flower, but we 
have no right to assume that he has until he 
reveals it. Taking it, then, for granted that 
the world will not fail to run its due course, 
in harmony with His usual modes of working, 
we now proceed to inquire what probable 
stage of world-progress has been reached. It 
is also taken for granted that the purposes of 
the world cluster around man and his destiny. 
We will endeavor to trace four great lines of 
development, all centering in one point. 
These are: the Earth; man’s mastery of ma- 
terial things; governments, religion. 

The vast globe itself, the foundation of 
every physical work, the platform of human 
life—whence is it? From the hand of God! 
Most true, but through what stages and in- 
termediate processes? He only tells us that 
he made it, and until recently we knew no 
more. It was assumed as so many unproved 
things are assumed, that it started up from 
nothing in a moment, completely furnished 
with its present royal provision forman, But 
now we know better, for in the earth itself 
is written much of its marvelous history. 
From those buried records we learn that by 
tire and water, earthquake and sunshine, con- 
vulsion and calm, frost and torrid heat, death 
and life, continued through millions of years, 
the mass, without form and void, was wrought 
into a beautiful home for man, stored with all 
things necessary for his physical well-being. 





Then, at the last moment, when all was pre- 
pared, man was brought into existence, and 
has lived only an hour in the day compared 
with the geologic ages! Is it likely that he 
will now be snatched away? No one of 
earth’s most foolish kings ever built a stately 
palace for a night’s lodging but reserved the 
resources of art and skill for the dwelling- 
place of months and years. Would God erect 
this grandest of all palaces for such a transi- 
tory occupancy ? 

But there are persons indisposed to admit 
this immense antiquity of the globe. Let 
these skeptics consider that all who study 
the evidences are convinced in spite of pre- 
vious prejudices, and also that however much 
geologists quarrel among themselves,—and 
they do quarrel like dogs and cats,—they are 
all agreed on this point. We will give a 
specimen of the kind of evidence which has 
wrought such unanimity, not so much to con- 
vince the incredulous, as to make the thought 
of the world’s protracted growth familiar. 

River currents are often muddy with the 
soil gathered from surrounding hills. This 
forms deposits at their mouths called deltas, 
and the time required for these to attain their 
present size can be measured on the assump- 
tion that the water always worked at the 
same rate as now. The result is startling: 
twenty-five, fifty, one hundred thousand 
years! This is merely the beginning. Un- 
der the deltas, as well as elsewhere, are 
stratas of rock, evidently sifted down from 
the water and mixed with the remains of 
marine animals, Other rock are still be 
low, mixed with the remains of other an- 
imals and plants, some of them belonging 
to species different from any now living on 
the earth. Thus we may continue downward 
until the azoic or lifeless rock is reached. 
The stratas when added together are miles 
in thickness and cover the whole surface of 
the earth. Their material has once been sus- 
pended in water. The immense chalk and 
marl formations are largely composed of shells 
of animals that have lived their life, and 
died in untold millions. The coal is formed 
in like manner of plants that have passed 
through all the processes of growth. What 
a length of time all these changes must have 
consumed! No bones or works of man are 
found until we arrive almost at the surface; 
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He did not exist, and indeed could not have 
existed, during those earlier ages. 

Do you ask from whence is derived the 
material for these strata that underlie sea as 
well as land? The mystery is easily solved. 
It is generally believed that the globe isa 
molten mass, covered with a solid crust, thin- 
ner compared with its diameter than the rind 
of the most delicate peach. In cooling it 
contracts, but the rigid crust can not follow 
it smoothly; it therefore rises in mountain 
wrinkles, and sinks in vast ocean bed depres- 
sions. The rains and rivers go to work and 
carry much of the elevated portions down to 
the sea. In time another wrinkle arises, per- 
haps in the middle of the ocean, throwing 
the waters with violence to each side, and the 
old process of washing down goes on. The 
stratas are all the while growing thicker. 
When a mountain is upheaved, it breaks 
them off on each side and throws the solid 
primitive rock up for a peak. Thus it comes 
that the rock which lies lowest of all is also 
the highest, jutting through all the rest and 
tipping out every mountain spur. By these 
and a hundred other wonderful agencies God 
slowly built the world. Is it not likely that 
after so many ages of preparation for man 
he will be allowed to occupy his home for a 
proportionate time ? 

The present stage of man’s material pro- 
gress is a striking confirmation of our train 
of thought. It is well understood that while 
destruction may be sudden, all gain is grad- 
ual. This is illustrated by the whole course 
of history. We know little of man’s condi- 
tion in paradise, but secular history first 
shows him as an ignorant savage, almost 
helpless amid nature’s forces, He gradually 
learned to master one after another of these; 
and since the Christian element of stability 
was added, his advancing steps have been 
sure. But he has gone only a little way. 
He is just beginning to possess what was ob- 
viously stored up for his use. Small indeed 
is the proportion of time during which he 
has enjoyed some of the most necessary 
things. Less than four hundred years have 
elapsed since Columbus discovered America, 
and one half the world learned that there 
was another half! The work of discovery is 
not yet finished, but the poor child, man, is 
groping slowly and surely along to find out 





all the apartments of his planetary house! 
Printing, steam power, telegraphs, are only 
of yesterday! What is civilization without 
these things? Even gunpowder—which al- 
though so much maligned has rendered ines- 
timable service to humanity in making deso- 
lating irruptions of barbarous tribes like 
those which overthrow Rome, impossible—is 
a very modern invention, and may be consid- 
ered the guardian of all the others. Science, 
with its almost heavenly beneficence, is still 
an infant, having every one of its depart- 
ments filled with unsolved problems. And 
even what inventive genius and science have 
accomplished for mankind is far from being 
fully applied. Their triumphs are confined 
to a small part of the world, but are being 
steadily diffused, and bid fair, in time, to be- 
come universal. Some persons pretend to see, 
in the advance of material civilization and 
knowledge, a token of the speedy termina- 
tion of the world. A strange token! Asif 
a man’s becoming strong and healthful were 
a sign of approaching death ! 

Another form of civilization of more subtile 
character, and tending toward a definite 
though distant goal, lies in the realm of 
social organization and government. The 
present is an age of association. In every 
field of action men are learning the power 
of combination. Church societies, financial 
companies, railroad corporations, are a few 
specimens only of the manner in which uni- 
ted strength is brought to bear on all enter- 
prises, from preaching the Gospel to planting 
acranberry bed. These societies, which never 
could have prevailed extensively but for the 
moral influence of Christianity, are the beams 
that underprop civilization. Even yet they 
are comparatively in an embryotic state, but 
supported by them, government is advancing 
rapidly toward its true end. 

This end we believe to be harmonious and 
completed democracy. Man’s free-will, sense 
of personal responsibility, and absence of 
natural rulers show that self-government is 
an inherent right. A government in which 
the governed shall be the governors is the 
highest ideal ; and although it requires rare 
self-control and respect for the rights of others 
on the part of the majority, it is the goal 
toward which the world, through blood and 
agony and revolution, is struggling. Since 
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the age of Christ its advance has been in that 
direction, and it now moves onward with 
accelerated pace. But different nations have 
made unequal progress toward true freedom. 
Our national position is probably the loftiest 
of all, but we are yet far below the serene 
height of equal liberty. England ranks next 
to us; then Prussia; then France, Austria, 
Italy, Spain, Russia. These, with a number 
of smaller states in their midst, are the lands 
of civilization; and the other parts of the 
earth, although containing many populous 
nations, are so far in the rear that they can 
scarcely be counted at all. How long will it 
be until liberty, far serener and purer than 
ours, is breathed as native air by all the fam- 
ilies of mankind? And when that happy 
era is reached, will not the long-suffering 
nations who have toiled so long on the weary 
ascent, often beaten back, but never relin- 
quishing their hopes, be allowed a period of 
matured enjoyment in proportion to the 
length of the way they have traversed ? 

We will refer to only a single department 

more of the world’s life, but that immeasura- 
bly the most important of all. God’s purpo- 
ses regarding mankind find a center in Chris- 
tianity. If there are any elements in it which 
require long periods of time still future for 
development, we may rest assured that they 
will not be withheld. 
- Why did God, through such wonderful 
agencies, plant the Christian religion? Be- 
cause of its need, not by part, but by all of 
mankind. His promises of its future triumph 
correspond with the purpose of bringing it 
to the hearts and consciences of all men. 
. Mention is made of a thousand happy years 
of reigning with Christ—concerning which, 
if we were disposed to emulate our friends 
the Millenarians, we might enter into a minute 
calculation, taking a day for a year, and mak- 
ing out three hundred and sixty-five thousand 
years. But we prefer to consider this as a 
vailed but dazzling glory somewhere amid 
the coming years ! 

But suppose the world ended to-day, what 
would be the summing up of Christian achieve- 
ments? God gave his Son to save all who 
believe on him, and not one person in ten— 
counting from the beginning—has yet heard 
of him! If this is to be the record—let us 
ask reverently—will it not read like a failure ? 





Mighty agencies at work—the Son of God, 
the Spirit, the ministry of angels, the inspi- 
ration of prophets, providential control, the 
organization of the church—all for the pro- 
fessed purpose of the world’s salvation, and 
not a tithe of mankind ever to, hear a rumor 
of the matter! It would be an awful mys- 
tery! But reverse the picture. Suppose the 
earth only in the twilight dawn of a long and 
glorious day. What then do we see in the 
leisurely preparation made for Christ, and 
the steady, slow diffusion of his kingdom, 
but a counterpart to the passage of the geo- 
logic ages—a fresh illustration of the sublime 
patience with which all the works of God 
are wrought! Twenty-one hundred years 
elapsed before any organized system of reve- 
lation began. The world needed Christ, but 
was not ready for him. Then the work of 
gathering his audience began. A single 
family was chosen from which to raise a na- 
tion. Oh, how slow! Two generations pass 
away, and still there is but a single family. 
Next come four hundred years of dreary 
captivity. All this while the world was 
lying in sin and helplessness, Then follow 
nine hundred years of bloodshed and misrule, 
alternating with triumph and repose, after 
which the whole population is either de- 
stroyed or carried away into captivity. It is 
like the convulsions of the earth before 
Adam. Even yet there is no circle ready 
to listen to Jesus, Five hundred years more, 
and he comes. Now surely the long toil and 
waiting is over, and the glad news will be 
graven on the clouds, whispered by the 
winds, chanted by the ocean, until all men 
unite in bringing “forth the royal diadem,” 
and crowning their King{ No doubt it 
would have been so if devised by human 
brains and executed by Divine power. But 
Christ did not work in that way, and if our 
survey of his operations in physical and sec- 
ular affairs has not deceived us, we ought to 
expect a long and gradual progress with 
many vicissitudes as the mark of the Divine 
hand. Look at the perfect parallel between 
religious and geological development. He 
taught a little circle and left them, Their 
number increased gradually through the 
agencies of persuasion and conviction, In 
three centuries, one nation—the Roman — 
with a population less than that of the Brit- 
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ish Empire, was nominally converted—that 
is, the cities and ruling classes were convinced 
of Christ’s divine power. It became simply 
the ascendant religion in that country, but 
with a strong and most influential leaven of 
heathenism remaining. The work of expan- 
sion went on with steadiness for another three 
centuries, when it was rudely interrupted by 
a violent convulsion in the East. The truth 
mixed with superstition in Arabia, and pro- 
duced a terrible ferment, which overspread 
half the Christian world. A little later, a 
still more formidable, because more insidi- 
ous, perversion arose in the West, overshad- 
owing nearly the whole of Europe. Not 
until the fifteenth century was the work of 
self-purification partially accomplished, and 
since that time progress has been more pro- 
nounced and rapid. The application of 
Christianity, however, to governments, social 
order, and the reform of abuses is still more 
modern. In fact, the whole system seems to 
have only just taken firm hold of its weapons 
in preparation for future conquests. 

The prospect now appears bright. The 
whole heathen world is dotted with missions, 
each reproducing in miniature the same pro- 
cesses that have marked the general church. 
First comes a period of slow but accelerating 
growth; then usually follows another period 
of declension and struggle; and lastly, one 
of application and moral power. In all 
quarters of the compass advancement is more 
rapid and constant than at any time during 
the past eighteen and a half centuries. Yhree- 
fourths of the earth’s surface is under Chris- 
tian government and influence, including the 
probable great future centers of the world’s 
population. Toward these Christian lands 
—America and Australia—unexampled tides 
of immigration are flowing. The world’s 
physical force has passed entirely into the 
hands of Christian nations, The outlines of 
the whole moral landscape, from any point 
of view, are radiant. Yet we are gravely 
asked to believe that at last God has grown 
weary of his long-tried gradual modes of 
procedure, and that abandoning them, he 
will now proceed to convert the world in 
something like the way man would have de- 
vised at the first—by the sudden appearing 
of Christ with appalling splendors in the 
midst of the firmament. 





The concurrence of so many favoring causes 
renders it not improbable that inside of 
another thousand years all nations will bow 
before the Cross, and the most degraded at- 
tain a greater height of civilization than the 
most enlightened now enjoy. But will the 
end then come? Why need we think so? 
If God has borne with the earth through the 
long and weary night, only now beginning 
to be stricken through with the rising beams 
of morning—a night of wickedness, during 
which the few who practiced virtue shone as 
widely separated stars—is it likely that, when 
it begins to answer in some degree to his 
ideal, he will smite it with sudden destruc- 
tion? It seems contrary to every conception 
we can form of him. 

We have not argued that the world is eter- 
nal. When God created it he doubtless 
determined its duration, and marked on the 
dial-plate of heaven the hour of its ending. 
To this we think he proportioned all parts 
of its history, making a harmony, not a 
monstrosity ; proportioned the time of geo- 
logic building to the period of man’s occu- 
pancy; made the enjoyment of the crowns 
of civilization and liberty in proportion to 
the length of progress toward them ; nicely 
adjusted the ages during which the amaran- 
thine flowers of religion should bloom, to 
the years spent in planting and nurturing 
them. 

But are there no indications in the earth 
itself of an approaching pause in the ma- 
chinery of nature? None whatever! Land 
and water, air and cloud may change, but 
science has failed to point out anything in 
them which bears the brand of death. As 
long as the mysterious waves of light and 
heat continue to roll from the sun, all ter- 
restrial nature may move its wonted round 
unchecked. But how about the heavens 
above? Science propounds daring problems, 
and does.not confine her weighing and meas- 
uring and analyzing to the globe pressed by 
her feet. Half a century ago this question 
was proposed, and in answer La Place dem- 
onstrated the stability of the solar systera. 
But since his day new elements have been 
discovered, and not a few philosophers think 
that these write the death-sentence of the 
universe. Light and heat have been ascer- 
tained to be simply vibrations or forms of 
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motion running from world to world. They 
must be conveyed through some kind of 
substance, for motion can not exist in a 
vacuum. Encke’s comet confirms the belief 
in the diffusion of matter through space, by 
delaying its periodic returns as if it had met 
with resistance on the way. If any such thin, 
attenuated substance exists, all the planets 
will have the velocity of their revolution 
around the sun slowly retarded, and when it 
becomes exhausted, will fall into the central 
mass, 

But the great subject of interest in this 
connection is the sun itself. By it all things 
on earth—wind, rain, vegetation, animal life 
—are kept in activity, but how is its own life 
maintained? No fire or candle we have ever 
seen is exempt from burning out when fresh 
supplies of fuel are withheld. The sun, 
which produces the effects of a vast fire, can 
not be an exception. If not replenished in 
some manner, it, too, will die out, and leave 
the planets to the chill and death of an eter- 
nal winter. Some agent of great energy is 
required to furnish the floods of light and 
heat that are continually pouring forth and 
never returning. Two prominent theories 
have been put forth to account for this won- 
derful phenomenon, and perhaps both may 
be true. The first considers the sun as slowly 
diminishing in size, and thus, according to a 
well-known law, evolving heat through con- 
densation. This might last for ages, but 
when once a point was reached beyond 
which no further condensation could take 
place, the earth, as we now know it, could 
exist no longer. The other theory supposes 
a perpetual fall of meteorites and other bod- 
ies into the sun brought about by the action 
of the resisting medium. These would not 
only be available for fuel, but by striking 
with almost inconceivable force, would 
develop not less than four thousand times 
the heat produced by the burning of their own 
weight of coal. But the establishment of 
this hypothesis, not less than the establish. 
ment of the former, rings the death-knell of 
the world, for if there be any resisting me- 
dium in the planetary spaces, it will cause 
the earth to drop into the sun as surely as the 
nearest meteorite. Should such a catastrophe 
ever occur, how perfectly it will realize St. 
Peter’s prediction: 





“The heavens shall pass away with a great 
noise, and the elements shall melt with fer- 
vent heat; the earth, also, and the works that 
are therein, shall be burned up.” 

The temperature of the earth’s surface may 
not be greatly modified until it is far on its way 
toward this consummation, because of atmos- 
pheric changes, and the gradual reduction of 
its own central heat. There is no reason to 
fear the occurrence of the grand crash in our 
own day, as it can be demonstrated that 
destruction from this cause must be many mil- 
lions of years distant. 

Whatever degree of probability belongs to 
these theories,—and they are by no means 
destitute of it,—they certainly call up grand 
thoughts, and are in harmony with many fa- 
miliar facts. It has been long gnown that, in 
unimal life, destruction is the price of con- 
tinued existence. Science bids fair to trans- 
fer this idea to the heavens, by proving that 
stars and universes run their rounds, grow, 
decline, and die. Think of the sun taking 
his meal of meteorites, washed down with a 
few comets, and on extra occasions having 
his fare diversified by a planet or two; and 
at last, in his old age, perishing with starva- 
tion! But we can do no more than glance 
at such speculations and show that whatever 
weight they possess, lies altogether in the 
general line of our argument. We regard it 
as at least exceedingly probable that the end 
of the present form and relations of our earth 
approaches, but with step so slow, that num- 
bers fail when we attempt to calculate the 
hour of its arrival. There is room for a hap- 
py future on this side of that event, and we 
now endeavor to sketch a few of its outlines 
—a picture less striking indeed than that of 
world-flames, trumpet-tones, destruction, and 
judgment, but crowned with more of famil- 
iar, home-like beauty — a picture fully war- 
ranted, we think, by Scripture, and by all the 
knowledge man has yet attained of his sur- 
roundings. 

The earth is to stand for thousands of 
years. Every noble action and high achieve- 
ment not only affect the present, but go down 
in streams of widening influence to the fu- 
ture. Charities, even now springing up so 
thickly, abound yet more, until all the poor 
and unfortunate are relieved. Education, in 
no limited. sense, is the birthright of every 
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child. Science reveals secrets in nature the 
world has not yet dreamed of. Literature 
becomes more pure, healthful, and inspiring. 
The earth is one vast garden. Manufactories 
fashion their most luxuriant fabrics for every 
class. Commerce is multiplied a hundred- 
fold and brings every part of the globe in 
close communication with every other part. 
Co-operation gives capital and comfort to the 
working-man. Church bells ring out across 
every valley. The family of nations, vastly 
increased in numbers, and all free, having 
common interests and sympathies, bow to in- 





ternational law, arbitrate their disputes, and 
learn war no more. The ages roll by filled 
with stirring enterprises and accumulated 
improvements. The principles Christ taught 
are instilled into the minds of children at 
their mothers’ knee, and being wrought out 
in their lives, make each generation better 
than the preceding. All things brighten 
perpetually, until at last the angelic song, 
changed in but a single word, rolls up frem 
island and continent : 


“ Glory to God in the highest ; 
On earth peace, good-will from men.” 


—_—__+0e —_—_ 


FOSTER BLODGETT, 


UNITED STATES SENATOR-ELECT FROM GEORGIA. 
— oe 


HE gentleman whose portrait is now 
before us is of medium height, 
slenderly yet compactly built, with a 
temperament in which the mental ele- 
ment is most marked, while the vital and 
motive are sufficient to contribute phys- 
ical energy and vigor to his mental life. 
He is hopeful, sanguine, and ardent, qual- 
ities which minister in no small degree to 
physical and mental endurance. The 
head is above average in size, with a 
large development upward; those or- 
gans which give individuality, emphasis, 
decision, ambition, and dominance to hu- 
man character are well marked. At the 
same time he can scarcely be otherwise 
than prudent and appreciative of the 
claims of duty and moral obligation. His 
head is not broad enough for cunning or 
duplicity. The strong perceptive develop- 
ment shows the man of practical acumen, 
the man of analytical research and sys- 
tematic action. Responsibility does not 
sit lightly on his shoulders; ¢. ¢., he ac- 
cepts positions of trust with a due regard 
to their importance, and seeks much more 
than the average public officer to do his 
work well, 
He is not noisy or impetuous ; his en- 
ergetic nature works through his intel- 
lectual processes rather than through his 





physical organs. Language does not ap- 
pear in the likeness to be large, and we 
would infer that, as a speaker, he is 
known more for substance than for 
sound, using words of apt meaning to 
convey his ideas and speaking to the 
point. Whatever he does or says should 
be characterized by a marked regard for 
order and method; he is a natural or- 
ganizer, and has a peculiar “ faculty ” for 
regulating matters which have become 
confused or “mixed up.” In this con- 
nection his large Human Nature plays 
a most prominent part, in that it gives 
him unusual ability in selecting and 
managing men. 

Few read character as well as he, and 
at the same time few make so much allow- 
ance for the errors and shortcomings of 
others. He is more severe in self-judg- 
ment than in judging or censuring others, 
so that while he would hold himself to a 
strict accountability for the performance 
of duties which he had assumed, he 
would be found extenuating the conduct 
of others who had been derelict in duty. 
His strong Benevolence warms and in- 
spires his whole moral life, and perhaps 
contributes most toward what there is 
of weakness in his character. In fine, 
with what of ardent feeling, sensitive- 
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ness, devotion to principle, and tender- 
ness of sympathy he possesses, it should 
seem strange to those even who know 
him, that he has gained so eminent a po- 
sition in the world of politics. 

Mr. BLopceTt was born in Augusta, 








common schools of his State, however, gave 
him that substantial basis of education which 
subsequent years of varied experience develop- 
ed into a comprehensive fund of information. 
He very early became interested in political 
matters, and had scarcely attained his majority 
when he was elected a member of the Com- 


























PORTRAIT OF FOSTER BLODGETT. 


Georgia, on the 15th of January, 1826, and 
is now in the full maturity of manhood. His 
education, though good, has been obtained 
more outside of the walls of the school-house 
than inside—has depended upon his own earn- 
est aims and purposes, and upon that individ- 
uality of thought which wins its own way 
without the promptings of the tutor. The 





>. 
mon Council of Augusta, and served in that 
capacity for several years. 

At the age of thirty he was elected Judge 
of the Probate Court and School Commissioner 
for Richmond County, and discharged the duties 
of his two-fold office with such satisfactory 
efficiency, that in 1860 he was re-elected. In 
the summer of 1859 the citizens of his native 
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place added to his public trusts also the mayor- 
ship, and in 1860 declared their approval of his 
administration by a re election. The construc- 
tion of the Augusta Water Works, while he 
was at the head of the municipality, was in a 
great measure ‘due to his enterprise. 

In May, 1860, Mr. Blodgett attended, as a 
delegate for the State at large, the National 
Convention which met in Baltimore, and which 
nominated John Bell of Tennessee and Ed- 
ward Everett of Massachusetts as candidates 
for the Presidency and Vice-Presidency, respec- 
tively, of the United States. It was during 
this year, so memorable in the record of Ameri- 
can political agitation, that he presided over 
the last Union mass meeting held in Georgia 
previous to the opening of the conflict between 
North and South. His course during that ter- 
rible conflict is well known; and it is altogether 
probable that few men of prominence have at 
any time been the object of more unmerited 
abuse from political opponents for persisting 
in a line of conduct consistent with their moral 
and intellectual convictions than he. His in- 
dependent character and uncompromising de- 
votion to principle shone out brightly amid 
the storm of persecution. At one time he was 
forced into the Confederate army, but succeeded 
soon afterward in extricating himself from mil- 
itary control, and returned to his family with 
an honorable discharge, and that, too, before 
he had participated in an engagement. 

After the surrender of General Lee he was, 
in 1865, appointed Postmaster at Augusta, and 
held that position until January, 1867, when 
he was suspended from its functions on ac- 
count of refusing to become a party to Presi- 
dent Johnson’s defection. Two years subse- 
quently the Postmaster-General restored him 
to the postmastership, but in the meanwhile 
he was appointed Mayor of Augusta by Gen- 
eral Pope, then commandant of the Third 
Military District, and held the position from 
May ist to December, 1868. 

After the war Mr. Blodgett became more or 
less closely related in his political life to the 
Republican party, and has contributed a large 
part of his time and energy, to say nothing of 
mény personal sacrifices, toward the promotion 
of its interests in his State. The first Republi- 
can Convention ever held in Georgia occurred 
on the 4th July, 1867, and over its deliberations 
Mr. Blodgett presided. This Convention, a 
writer says, “ will be long remembered as the 
opening of that memorable political campaign 
which for bitterness of invective and malignity 
of personal hatreds stands almost unparalleled 





in the annals of partisan warfare. It was, in 
very truth, ‘a time to try men’s souls.’ * * * 
It was under such circumstances as these that 
Foster Blodgett—a Southern man—took a bold 
and determined stand for the right, as against 
the clamor of a turbulent mob, and thereby be- 
came the central figure of this momentous 
drama.” 

Such was his prominence, that his election 
to the Chairmanship of the State Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee seemed less a matter of form 
than necessity; and under his able administra- 
tion confidence was restored in the Republican 
ranks, and the Convention was called by a re- 
spectable majority of the registered voters. As 
a member of the State Constitutional Conven- 
tion he was active and vigilant, originating 
many of the most important resolutions and 
ordinances that were adopted by that body. 
At the close of the campaign, and after the new 
State government had been inaugurated, Mr. 
Blodgett received the nomination of his party 
for the position of United States Senator, but 
lost the election through the manifest trickery 
of “ carpet-bagger” Republicans, or of schem- 
ing politicians as selfish and unscrupulous. As 
a delegate to, and one of the vice-presidents 
of, the National Republican Convention at 
Chicago that nominated Grant and Colfax to 
the Presidency and Vice-Presidency, he was 
active and conspicuous. 

In January, 1870, Mr. Blodgett was appoint- 
ed Superintendent of the Western and Atlantic 
(State) Railroad—the great railroad thorough 
fare of Georgia—of which he had been pre- 
viously the Treasurer; and in the same month 
was elected United States Senator for the term 
which began March Ist last. 

He enters the halls of our Nationai vegisla- 
ture as a conspicuous representative of Ameri- 
can “self-made” men, and perhaps no publie 
man of the day has a brighter prospect; cer- 
tainly few of anything like his political expe- 
rience can point to more encouraging anteced- 
ents. 

—— 


Man is designed for an active being, and his 
spirit, ever restless, if not employed upon wor- 
thy and dignified objects, will, in response to 
the promptings of his lower nature, which 
springs into activity when the higher slumbers, 
engage in mean and low pursuits rather than 
suffer the tedious and listless feelings connected 
with indolence; and knowledge is no less 
necessary in strengthening the judgment than 
in preserving the purity of the affections 
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epartment of fu Soci lations, 


Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 





MEN AS HUSBANDS—A GLIMPSE OF OUR DOMESTIC LIFE. 


ITHOUT reference to St. Paul, who 

commanded wives to obey their hus- 
bands, or to the ancient marriage ceremony of 
the Egyptians which demanded a promise of 
obedience from the husband to the wife, instead 
of the reverse, the present every-day relations 
of men to women in the marital state are of so 
great importance that nothing can be greater, 
and yet do not receive from men a tithe of the 
thought and honest attention the subject de- 
mands. 

There is a common-sense justice that ought 
to govern the relations of human beings, that 
has both substance and essence in the “ Golden 
Rule,” and is as high above all civil and legal 
enactments as heaven is above earth. That 
this beautiful and perfect law of relation as 
clothed in words by Confucius, and afterward 
revised and incorporated into the Christian re- 
ligion by Christ, does not rule in the marriage 
state, is without doubt due to the unequal esti- 
mation held by the parties in regard to each 
other. 

That husbands, as a rule, do their wives in- 
tentional injustice, I do not for a moment be- 
lieve, but that wives suffer immeasurably from 
injustice born of heedlessness, of thoughtless- 
ness, and a lack of heartfulness, I know to be 
only too true, if the knowledge that comes from 
unprejudiced observation and the unsought 


_and voluntary confidences of many a wife are 


to be relied upon. One is not to infer from 
this that married women are given to turning 
their hearts out like a pocket and unfolding 
their wedded relations—the most sacred of all 
—to the gaze and criticism of even very dear 
friends. The reverse of this is the rule. But 
there are scores of confidences which are “ es- 
capes” rather than positive confessions, that 
are forever revealing to us a great deal more 
of dissatisfaction than we want to know about. 
It is a wifely “ weakness” to endeavor to con- 
ceal the husband’s faults; to manufacture excuses 
for his shortcomings ; and try and cheat herself 
into believing she is all in all to him, when 
every indication points to the reverse ; in short, 
she fancies, somehow, that she was born to be 
his moral and spiritual waterproof. The rec- 





ords are full of women clinging to husbands 
who are worse than beasts, while many a 
widow wears the mournfullest of black, and 
observes with dreadful solemnity the anniver- 
sary day of the death of a husband who was a 
brute, and whose life seemed specially devoted 
to making her miserable. These things simply 
illustrate the fool a woman will make of her- 
self when governed by idiotic but customary 
notions of duty. 

That women are not alone in seeing and 
feeling the “ fatal lack” of husbands, I bring 
in proof this extract from a gentleman’s letter 
to me, hoping the violation of the confidence 
may find pardon in the end to be subserved : 
“T find it hard to believe that intelligent, hon- 
orable men do so invariably look down upon 
their wives and hold them in ‘subjection.’ 
Yet I can not be in a family circle half an hour 
without, in most cases, seeing evidence of it in 
snubs, or worse yet, in that kind of complaisance 
which is a fiction of the first water. It seems 
to me that a man of decent pride and self- 
respect would loathe the idea of marrying an 
‘inferior.’ Even the human fondness for using 
or abusing power would be no temptation to 
give oneself utterly to a person whom it was 
possible to look down upon. I suppose that 
men do look up, or think they do, in courtship, 
but have so little knowledge either of their 
sweethearts or themselves, that after marriage 
they make disappointment an excuse for self- 
ishness.” 

In that final word “ selfishness” he struck a 
key-note. That women were born entirely for 
the use of men; that the success or value of 
their existence is proportioned entirely to their 
help and value to men, seems to be an ineradi- 
cable idea among husbands. But that men 
owe just as much to women; that the hus- 
band’s relation to the wife is a compensatory 
and mutual one, and in no respect a one-sided 
affair, is a truth that seems to be ever falling by 
the wayside, as it so seldom if ever finds 
lodgment in the hearts of men. 

Not long since a prominent New York jour- 
nal made record of a wife’s servitude in a for- 
eign land; enlarged upon her care for her hus- 
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band ; doted upon her attention to him when 
he would come home drunk ; commended her 
infinite care in screening him from well-merited 
justice by suffering in his stead; detailed at 
length incidents illustrating her self-denying 
qualities, her meekness under insult, her sweet- 
ness under brutal treatment, and above all her 
modesty—her “ true, noble, womanly modesty ” 
which would never admit of her being the 
recipient of anything pleasant, when it was 
possible for her husband to receive it in her 
stead. This sanctimonious journal published 
the account with the added regrets that these 
faithful, unselfish wives were now only a 
memory of the past, and that the women of 
the present day no longer practiced those self- 
denying virtues that so adorned the sex, but 
were constantly striving to augment their own 
happiness and importance! How strange and 
awiul! 

We all know how sweet and good it is to 
deny ourselves for the sake of those we love; 
to suffer in their stead; to minister to their 
happiness; to shield their faults. Then we 
also know how bitter, how hard, how cruel it 
is, to do all this and receive for compensation 
neither smile of appreciation, nor a word of 
approval ; only a cold, careless exterior, and a 
manner demanding and expecting all these 
things from the right of superiority / 

Many husbands seem to think—if they once 
stop to think at all—that what to them would 
undoubtedly be distasteful and unjust will not 
be regarded by their wives as such, because they 
are women. This is a fatal mistake. What 
hurts a man hurts a woman all the same, only 
more. The deprivation of enjoyments, no 
matter of what kind or degree, is as keenly 
felt by women as by men. A wife needs loving 
demonstration, honest regard, and thorough re- 
spect from her husband just as much as he 
needs the same from her; and more even, for 
her range of employment is more limited. 
What is more, no wife can thrive in heart, in 
mind, and in body without it. Ifa man wants 
the best wife in the world, he must be to her 
the dest husband. And in order to be to her the 
best husband, he must place himself in her place 
—imagine the exchange of personality a dozen 
times a day if need be—so he may know how 
to act. 

How few husbands can look back over this 
single, solitary day perhaps, and after diligent 
introspection truthfully say, “I have been to 
my wife this day just what I would have her 
be to me, if I were she instead!” You may try 
to soothe your conscience and justify matters 





by saying, “ Oh, well! women haven’t been used 
to these things, and they don’t expect them.” 
Oh, but, sir, they do expect them. They have 
a born right to, and need of, them equal with 
yourself. Every girl born into this world comes 
into it with a soul and heart as full of fresh 
need and love and right as did Eve. She 
does not inherit a preparation for injustice 
because her foremothers may happen to have 
had it for six or sixty thousand years. If girls 
didn’t have men for their fathers, it is possible 
they might be born with natural propensities 
for “subjection.” But now a man in expecting 
submission and obedience from his wife is 
oftentimes made aware of the fact that he is 
simply walking rough-shod over the natural- 
born rights of his high-bred old father-in-law, 
manifested in a temple more refined and deli- 
cate and sensitive. What then? 

But aside from the “ odious” help of sharing 
toil, the cares of the household and children, 
there is the help of development. Many wo- 
men have less education from books and the 
world than have their husbands ; and is it not 
the duty of the latter to aid their wives in 
making up the deficiency? As a mere matter 
of selfishness, men should do it. The compen- 
sation would more than cancel the task, if it 
could be classed among tasks. 

Some one has said that a “ family man” has 
no right to be off evenings; neither has he a 
right. to demand a style of housekeeping which 
will make it necessary for the wife to do noth- 
ing but attend to purely domestic affairs, which 
would be a great “affliction” to men who 
regard the gratification of their especial stom- 
achs of more moment than the thriving graces 
of a wife’s mind and heart. As domestic part- 
nership is now mostly conducted, the man 
starts ahead of the woman, or if even with her 
he soon gets ahead and keeps ahead. Burdens 
come upon her which he can not or will not 
share, often upon the “ I-am-holier-than-thou” 
principle. Business swallows him up, or keeps 
him socially so far removed from his wife that 
she almost forgets she hus a husband. She is 
either thrown back upon herself for companion- 
ship, or accepts it from outside sources, which 
are not always safe or best. 

A great deal of nonsense has been talked and 
written about the happiness of the home de- 
pending upon the wife. Just as much depends 
upon the man, and indeed more, when he 
assumes or demands the super balance of pow- 
er. Home is where women thrive or perish ; 
and that it be a garden of love and sunshine, 
or a desert of ill winds, and barren of love and 
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sympathy, depends upon the husband more 
than he may at first imagine. He stamps 
domestic life with its vital, characteristic prin- 
ciple. To suppose that the reflection or utili- 
zation of this principle will be more beautiful 
and worthy than the prototype is to expect figs 
to grow on thistles. 

If all marriage bonds were inscribed with 
the “Golden Rule” for an inflexible law, 
would there not be harmony where now is 
discord? Would not at least civil courtesy 
abound among married people as well as 
among mere friends ? 

Do husbands ever consider how supremely, 
disgustingly hateful it is to a wife to be treated, 
held, and considered like a child; to be en- 
trusted with no dignified trust ; to have money 
doled out in certain amounts; to be held ac- 
countable for every expenditure made; to be 
always obliged to defer to the husband’s sense 
of propriety and of expediency; to regard her 
just rights as a “ husband’s kind and loving 
wndulgence ;” to be consulted simply for the 
sake of appearance; to be the recipient of 
smiles and courtesies before strangers, and just 
the reverse when alone; to feel that she is 
supported by her husband, like a fine carriage 
horse; to carry the baby while he trots on 


ahead ; to mend his stockings while he smokes 





in her face and reads to himself; to stay at 
home while he goes abroad; to be “my dear- 


ed” and “my loved” only when he wants 


something he never deserves; to never know 
the state of their mutual finances; if a work- 
ing woman, to carry wood and water, while he 
leans by the hour over a gate post talking poli- 
tics ; to be up night after night with sick chil- 
dren, while he sleeps as sound as a brick; to 
be ignored when the homestead is sold; to be 
hungry for sympathetic companionship; for 
tender, loving caresses as of the courtship 
days; for hearty expressed appreciation, but 
never getting these; to hear a hundred times a 
year, “ My wife, my darling, God bless you!” 
and never hearing it? Ah, well! the catalogue 
is too long. The remainder stands in long 
columns in your own soul, if you will only 
open it and look in. Think what life would 
be to you without the woman you love best— 
without her who gave you a foretaste of heaven 
—without her whose all-sacrificing love is the 
highest exponent of Divine Love—without your 
wife—the mother of your children, whose pre- 
cious life has been once and again and again 
placed in the very jaws of death all for love of 
you, and then ask yourself if you love this 
loving, self-sacrificing soul even as you love 
yourself. MARY A. E. WAGER. 
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AH! MUST I FORGET THEE? 


BY LOUISE MALCOM STENTON, 


Au! must I forget thee ? 
And from my heart tear 

Thy dearly loved image, 
So deeply shrined there ? 


Ah! must I forget thee ? 
And those happy hours, 
When the light of thy eyes 
Made Time tread on flowers ? 


Ah! must I forget thee ? 
Twin half of my soul! 
And nevermore see thee, 
As years onward roll ? 


Ah! must I forget thee? 
And bury my love 

*Neath cold Winter's deep snow, 
While my tears freeze above ? 
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BY PERIWINELE, 


ARMER ASHLEY lives among the hills 

of New Hampshire in a large, old-fash- 
ioned country house ; none of your neat, rural 
residences with so many rooms, and an L, 
painted and blinded, etc., as advertisements 
set forth. I take no pleasure in finical coun- 
try huuses, where everything is newly painted 
and freshiy graveled and recently sodded. 
Resides, I have noticed that many of these 
snug places are on a diminutive scale for 


country houses, a cabinet size, if I may use 
the expression, like the five caps which the 
tailor in Don Quixote made, and held up in 
court on the ends of his fingers and thumb; 
very neat, no doubt, but a trifle too small for 
comfort. Sometimes city-bred men are seized 
with a sort of madness which impels them to 
rush wildly into the country, and inhabit 
some little box of a place, and transform 





themselves into beasts of burden for the daily 
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transportation of provisions for a large 
family. 

There's Pindle, a friend of mine; he bought 
a little place a few miles out, and comes to 
his business in the city every day, but I never 
see him now without a large basket; and if 
I ask him about living in the country, he 
looks as grim as if he had been eating spiders’ 
eggs. But a place like Farmer Ashley’s is a 
spot where country life is enjoyable, and oc- 
casionally a brief vacation finds me a visitor 
there. 

On this winter night I am sitting by a roar- 
ing fire of maple in the farmer’s kitchen. 
The room is large, and the walls are dusky 
with smoke ; great beams run across the ceil- 
ing, from which are suspended yellow clusters 
of corn and scarlet bunches of seed-peppers, 
bundles of herbs, and strings of dried fruit. 
The fireplace is ample, and contains two 
mighty andirons; and the brick hearth is 
broad, smooth, and carefully kept, and bears 
in the middle a rug of gay pattern, the 
handiwork of the farmer’s good dame. A 
quaint old chest of drawers, ornamented with 
brass, stands in one corner; high-backed, 
rush-seated chairs and a huge round table of 
wood, grown dark with age, with folding 
leaves, and legs terminating in brazen claws, 
make up the furniture of the apartment. 
And here I sit on this winter night listening 
to the storm lashing the window-panes, The 
blaze from the maple logs shines out, now 
ruddy, now silvery, and mingles its light and 
warmth with the odor of sweet herbs, and 
my senses are lapped in that placid, sweet 
security which ve can only experience by a 
winter fireside on a stormy night. 

Truly, I wonder not that the ancients con- 
sidered fire a sacred symbol, that benignant 
element which dispels two of our mortal foes 
—cold, which benumbs the body, and dark- 
ness, which benumbs the mind; and small 
marvel it is that the worshipers of the sun 
failed to distinguish between the being of the 
Creator and the glory of His creation. 

As I muse on the legends I have of beings 
that inhabit fire, of spirits and salamanders, 
I am reminded of a curious passage in the 
autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini, which I 
remember for its quaintness. He says, “‘ When 
I was about five years of age, my father hap- 
pened to be in a little room in which they 





had been washing, and where there was a 
good oak fire burning; with a fiddle in his 
hand he sang and played near the fire, the 
weather being exceedingly cold. He looked 
at this time into the flames, and saw a little 
animal resembling a lizard, which could live 
in the hottest part of that element ; instantly 
perceiving what it was, he called for my sis- 
ter, and after he had shown us the creature, 
he gave me a box on the ear. I fell a-crying, 
while he, soothing me with his caresses, spoke 
these words, ‘ My dear child, I don’t give you 
that box for any fault you have committed, 
but that you may recollect that the little 
creature which you see in the fire is a sala- 
mander; such a one as never was beheld be- 
fore to my knowledge.’ So saying he em- 
braced me and gave me some money.” 

I suppose the evidence just cited would 
hardly be sufficient in itself to establish the 
existence of the salamander, particularly 
when we reflect that our author 1s in the 
habit of relating marvelous circumstances 
concerning himself, somewhat to the detri- 
ment of his credibility. 

Farmer Ashley, a man of fifty, but ruddy 
and robust, and his tidy dame are sitting by 
the fire ; the lady is knitting, and the farmer, 
after knocking the ashes out of the clay-pipe 
he has been smoking, stands it up carefully 
in the chimney corner, and rises to put more 
wood on the fire. 

“What kind of wood is that?” I ask, as 
he takes up some rough, gnarled sticks. 

“Witch hazel,” says the farmer. 

“Witch hazel—the magician’s tree—the 
parent of the divining rod! Put on the 
witch hazel, farmer!” 

Some half a mile or so from here the road 
which passes this house runs through a thick 
wood, and to-night a solitary traveler is mak- 
ing his way along the road at this point. He 
stops a moment and looks around, evidently 
in bewilderment, and he murmurs to himself, 
“Would that some friendly dryad might 
take pity on a benighted traveler!” 

Out from behind a witch hazel was whirl- 
ed a little cloud of snow, which went eddy- 
ing along the road, assuming various fantas- 
tic shapes, and then becoming a shadowy 
tree, and at last a female figure pointing 
along the road. 

“Tmagination plays strange freaks some- 
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times,” said the traveler, “ but I will follow 
this road; for aught I know it will lead me 
to a place of shelter as soon as any other.” 

Again a gust of wind lifted the snow into 
the air; and this time the same figure ap- 
peared, beckoning to him; and the traveler, 
drawing his cloak around him and grasping 
his staff firmly, prepared to follow. From 
time to time, as he walked on, the snow- 
figure would appear a short distance in ad- 
vance; but when he approached, it would 
settle down upon the ground, and then reap- 
pear as before, in advance; and thus follow- 
ing his strange guide he came at last to Far- 
mer Ashley’s door. 

The witch hazel burned with a dull red 
flame, and threw out clouds of thick white 
smoke. As I sat watching it, there came a 
louder blast of the storm, hurling the snow 
against the door, as if to force an entrance; 
and through it there came the sound of some 
one knocking. The farmer went to the door, 
and as he opened it a cloud of light snow 
was borne into the room, filling it with a 
glinting shower that whirled over the smoke- 
stained rafters, and then was drawn into the 
wide chimney. Soon he returned, conducting 
the traveler who had followed the snow- 
guide, and placing a chair, seated him near 
me at the fire. 

The stranger was a man of about forty-five, 
a little above the medium height, but wasted 
and gaunt, and his hair, which was streaked 
with gray, fell in long tangled locks on his 
shoulders. His attire had something of a 
foreign air. 

As he took off his slouched hat and laid 


. his stick on the hearth, I noticed that his 


countenance, though it bore meny lines of 
grief and care, showed evidence of refine- 
ment: but his eyes had an indescribable look 
of weariness, not that which proceeds from 
bodily fatigue, but an appearance as if they 
had looked through long years for some ob- 
ject which had ever eluded them. 

The farmer threw on more sticks of witch 
hazel, and the fire crackled and roared, and 
the white smoke went winding up the chim- 
ney. A slight movement of the traveler 
drew my attention. He was leaning forward 
looking earnestly into the fire; and following 
his gaze, I saw the smoke take the shape of 
a graceful female figure, clad in a flowing 





robe, and a bright spark rested for an instant 
on her brow and shone like a jewel; then 
the graceful lines of the figure melted away 
into smoke-wreaths circling upward. 

“Tt is the hazel dryad,” murmured the 
traveler ; “she will show me my life.” 

Again the form appeared for an instant, 
and as it vanished, one shadowy arm seemed 
to wave. The cloud of smoke parted in the 
middle like a curtain, and beyond lay a 
summer landscape. There was an old, wea- 
ther-beaten farmhouse with an orchard be- 
hind it, a barn leaning with age, and a few 
steps from the door an old well with a long, 
wooden sweep. Up the road, winding through 
field and meadow and woodland, comes a 
schoolboy in a straw hat, barefooted, and 
without a jacket, carrying a satchel of books 
in his hand,—a rather slender, dreamy-eyed 
boy, not adapted to rough sports, and conse- 
quently derided by his more robust compan- 
ions; but a boy who could distinguish every 
bird’s note, who could tell where the rarest 
flowers grew, where to gather the brightest 
mosses, and where in the old woods clear 
springs lay like lost jewels. And this boy, 
growing apart from his fellows, in his soli- 
tary rambles communing with nature and 
seeking out her hidden treasures, understands 
not the first undefined yearnings of his soul 
for the beautiful. Later he will know. 

Hans Andersen says, “ The egg of genius 
needs warmth ; it requires the fostering in- 
fluence of good fortune, that it may not be- 
come a wind egg.” And how will fortune 
deal with this boy as yet unconscious of his 
genius? Will she fondle him in caprice, or 
will she put a hammer in his hand and bid him 
go and clout the cauldron? We shall sce. 

He comes along the road, where the sum- 
mer air is made sweet with the breath of 
flowers, and the sunshine kisses him on cheek 
and lip, and the striped squirrels look out 
with their bright black eyes from the old 
mossy stone wall by the roadside along to his 
father’s gate. He stops a moment to pat a 
sleek-looking cow which is grazing leisurely, 
and she raises her head and looks at him 
with her mild eyes, and then resumes her graz- 
ing. Passing through a little space between 
two upright posts, he goes up the short path 
which leads to the house, and when he 
rencshes the well he stops to drink. He 
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draws a bucketful of the sparkling water, and 
takes a long draught from the battered tin 
dipper that hangs on a nail inside the well- 
curb; then taking up his satchel he goes into 
the house. 

Waving clouds of smoke arise from the 
hearth and shut out the scene. 

Again the vapory curtain is withdrawn, 
and an exhibition hall in a great city appears. 
There is a noble work of art to be seen, and 
crowds come and go, speaking praises of it; 
artists bestow glad encomiums, and fawning 
critics lavish commendations, And there 
stands the man who wrought the work, the 
dreamy-eyed boy who drank from the old 
well in the sultry noontide. He has found 
his vocation ; more, he has succeeded. The 
doting old world, so blear-eyed to merit, has 
deigned to recognize him ;—-a man with a 
gentle face and a look of unrest in his eyes, 
as one ever reaching after the ideal. By his 
side stands his girlish-looking wife, sharing 
in his triumph, radiant with happiness. Fair 
is she to look upon. Oh, the sweet, loving 
face, the wealth of golden hair, the rounded 
arms, the swelling bust, the lithe grace of 
movement ! 

But suddenly a dark cloud envelops her in 
its folds and bears her away, the white hands 
reaching out imploringly. 

The traveler moans wearily, like a sick 
man in his sleep; the scene fades, and naught 
is visible but the dull red glow of the hazel 
and white smoke slowly rising. 

The hazy vail trembles as if invisible hands 
were grasping its folds, then opens wide, and 
beyond is seen the blue sky and sunny land 
of Italy. And now many scenes appear in 
succession: Rome, the Mecca of artist aspi- 
rations; Florence, with her art treasures; 
Venice, with her light and color; then the 
Rhine-land, with vine-clad banks, and feudal 
castles, and clustering cities. 

Amid these scenes the artist wandered ;— 
a man with gray in his hair and a brooding 
sorrow on his countenance. He remembered, 
when his heart’s treasure was torn from him, 
how wildly, madly he would have followed 
his darling through the gate of death; but 
an unseen hand held him back. 

Once, on the Pincian Hill, looking at a 
sunset, he seemed to see through a long vista 
of golden clouds an open portal, and a white 





hand beckoning. Then a murky vapor roll- 
ed up and blurred the sunset and tarnished 
its gold, and he murmured sadly, “ Not yet.” 
And once in Vienna, at the performance of 
the “ Zauberfléte,” he heard mingled with the 
tones of sweet instruments a loved voice call- 
ing his name. 

But he would arouse and cease to brood 
on his great sorrow,—henceforth he would be 
wedded to his art; and he nerved himself 
for his labor and wrought with hand and 
brain. But ever the image of his dead love 
was blended with his ideal in art; and often, 
when the last touches were laid upon the 
canvas, and he stood before his finished work, 
a shadow of disappointment would settle on 
his brow, and he would say to himself, “ Be- 
yond the gate.” Fame he won, and gold 
waited for him, but he cared for neither. 
Commissions came to him, but were neglect- 
ed, for the spirit of unrest drove him from 
place to place. People called him the mad 
artist. At lest there came a wasting sickness 
in a strange land, and yearnings for the home 
of his boyhood. Then the weary voyage 
across the sea, the night of storm, the lonely 
road through the woods, and the snow-figure 
guiding him to Farmer Ashley’s dwelling. 

And now, where varying scenes had been 
depicted, appeared a wondrous arched portal 
that seemed formed of gorgeous sunset clouds. 
A cloud of intense blackness filled the portal, 
and appeared to hang in folds like a sable 
curtain, and ever and anon it would sway 
heavily, and beams of light would shoot forth 
as from some inner glory. 

Unshrinkingly the wanderer moved up to 
the sable cloud ; a white hand reached forth 
and grasped him; there was the gleam of an 
angel-face, and he disappeared : he had passed 
the gate. 

The fire in the chimney fell down in a heap 
of glowing embers, and right in the middle 
was a print of a human footstep. 

“ John,” said Mrs. Ashley, addressing her 
husband, “I wish you wouldn't bring any 
more of that witch hazel in to burn; it fills 
the room with smoke, and there is something 
about it that makes my head ache.” 

I was looking around me, conscious of ap- 
pearing a little bewildered. 

“Mr. Ashley,” I inquired, “ didn’t you ad- 
mit a stranger here half an hour ago?” 
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“ No, indeed,” said the farmer. 

“Truly?” said I, looking at the farmer’s 
wife. 

“Truly,” said the good dame. 

And they persist in saying so to this day. 
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A Litr.e Jupicrous PratsE.—No heart is in- 
sensible to words of praise, or the kindly smile 
of approbation ; and none are utterly above be- 
ing affected by censure or blame. Children are 
particularly sensitive in this respect. Nothing 
can discourage a child more than a spirit of 
fault-finding ; and perhaps nothing can exert a 
more baneful influence upon both parent and 
child. If your little one, throughout the day, 
has been pleasant and obedient, and you say to 
him, “ My son, you have been good to-day, and 





it makes me very happy;” and if, with more 
than a usually affectionate embrace, you say, 
“Good-night, my dear child,” a throb of sup- 
pressed feeling fills his breast, and he resolves 
on always earning this approval. If your son 
or daughter have accomplished some difficult 
piece of work, rendering you essential assist- 
ance; or have climbed some step in the daily 
drill of study; or have acquired some new ac- 
complishment, or added grace, or better than 
all, have gained the victory over some bad 
habit or besetting sin, acknowledge it, see it, 
praise them for it. Let them see, by your add- 
ed tenderness, the deep joy and comfort it gives 
you. Thus you will create a great incentive to 
right conduct, and lay a broad foundation for a 
character which shall be redolent with succu- 
lent fruit and fragrant blossoms. 


—_+#¢e——_——_- 


GRUMBLERS. 


BY MRS. H. V. REED. 


E are a nation of grumblers. That is 
just as true as preaching. But our for- 
eign cousins need not look complacently across 
the water to indorse the proposition, for we 
don’t intend to admit for a moment that we are 
any worse than the rest of mankind; so we 
will make the statement a little broader and 
say we are a world of grumblers. That sen- 
tence is just as true as the other, and it looks a 
great deal better to American eyes. Things 
don’t suit us at all; something is always going 
wrong; the machinery, both civil and political, 
is either running the wrong way, or else indulg- 
ing in a general collision. 
In the first place, the earth itself is under a 
curse, and that isn’t very agreeable; but it is a 


‘ consolation to know that somebody else did the 


first sinning, even if we get our share of the 
penalty. 

We all think that Eve was a little fast about 
eating that apple, and Adam, poor soul! was 
not a bit behind when he saw a chance to eat 
the fruit and lay the blame to Eve. Awful 
sinners, both of them! and what a scrape they 
got us all into by that operation! 

Sin and death took up their abode with us, 
and thorns came up instead of fir-trees, and 
thistles were found in the place of figs,—not 
very pleasant, certainly; and mankind have 
been groaning over the situation ever since, 
instead of trying to improve on the morals 
of their ancestors. But the weeds are still 
growing rapidly, especially where the soil is 





not well cultivated, and the necessity for labor 
still looks us in the face, with reward on the 
one hand and penalty on the other. 

Well, it’s no use to grieve about it now, for 
poor Eve has done about all the mischief she 
ever will do; and besides, if she hadn’t eaten 
that apple Adam surely would have done so 
before night. I wonder what the result would 
have been if Adam had taken it first ! 

Ah, these grumblers! they fill the land like 
the frogs of Egypt, and the very air is tainted 
with the mildew of their breath. They com- 
plain among the fairest flowers of spring, and 
grumble amid the blushing fruits and golden 
sheaves of autumn. If blight or mildew has 
partially robbed the harvest, they almost re- 
proach the Great Giver, and fancy that the 
shadow of famine is already over the land. If 
the fields are burdened with waving grain, and 
the ripened sheaves cluster thickly on the sun- 
lit plain, while the store houses are laden with 
plenty, they will complain of the labor that 
abundance brings. 

Of all the sources of discomfort we fret over, 
perhaps the weather is the most prolific. Yes, 
the weather, that never-failing theme of com- 
ment and reproach. It is always either wet or 
dry, or cold or warm, and somebody is sure to 
be displeased. But if you want to understand 
all the variations of a growl, you must manage 
to witness an interview between some rich old 
customer and the assessor. The “ victim’s” 
digestion will be stayed for an hour, and all 
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his “ bile” made available for the subject under 
discussion. You will be horrified with the ac- 
count of his losses during the year, and learn 
with astonishment that his property is worth 
scarcely anything. Conscience is a modest 
youth, and steps out of the room when the tax- 
gatherer comes in. 

A gentlemanly assessor once said to a man 
of this stamp, “I need a good buggy. How 
much will you take for yours?” “ Mine is of 
the best make,” replied the victim, “and would 
be very cheap at two hundred dollars.” “ Hap- 
py to hear it,” responded the other, “for I am 
making out my tax list on carriages and didn’t 
know how much to put you down for.” One 
face in that group presented a study worthy of 
the author of “ New Physiognomy,” and the 
bystanders did not fail to appreciate it. These 
gentlemen don’t consider that poor men are 
not troubled with such callers, or that Uncle 
Sam will cheerfully take charge of what little 
property they have, and excuse them from far- 
ther trouble in that direction. 

Our chronic grumblers are tired of life; they 
don’t want to live another minute; they are 
just aching to die. If they ever sing at all, you 
will hear, 


“T long to leave this house of clay,” etc. ; 


but if they are taken sick in the course of an 
hour, they will send for the best doctor in town, 
to see if pills and blisters, and other agreeable 
concomitants, can’t keep them in their house 
of clay a while longer. If they go to church 
on Sunday, and the sermon happens to exceed 
thirty minutes, they will fret over it all the rest 
of the day. They are very patient at the the- 
ater if the play continues till after midnight, 
and they can spend three hours on the ball- 
ground, or all day at a horse-race—but then, 
“that’s different.” 

Many an ill-fated monarch has lost his crown 
by virtue of his own discontent, and some of 
them have lost their heads as well; but these 
were generally of little use, and not worth half 
as much as the jeweled crowns they bore, Alex- 
ander was rather a brilliant youth, and decid- 
edly a choice bit for historians and third-rate 
orators ; but he probably didn’t lock a bit dig- 
nified when he sat down like a spoiled coquette 
to have a good cry because there were no more 
conquests to be made. Just fancy the world’s 
monarch relieving his feelings in that style— 
he not only cried for the moon, but wanted the 
stars as well. 

A large proportion of mankind spend their 





time in whining over their bodies. They en- | breath of fresh air is the presence of that friend 


jey poor health, yes, they do, but their friends 
don’t always enjoy it so well. It isn’t alto- 
gether pleasant when you step in to see an ac- 
quaintance to be obliged to listen to a cata- 
logue of ailments as long as the moral law. 
Their nerves are terribly shattered, their lungs 
very much affected, their spines entirely use- 
less, or their hearts completely broken by 
somebody’s tantrums. It isn’t anything they 
have done themselves, you may rest assured of 
that; you never hear one of them confess they 
have the gout, or even liver complaint. They 
haven’t got dyspepsia, not a bit of it; they never 
overloaded their stomachs in their lives. We 
never see a chronic case of “ nervous irritabil- 
ity” without feeling a strong desire to shake 
the subject up, and infuse fresh air into his 
lungs and energy into his spiritless life, with- 
out being tempted to tell him that he is a trial 
to his best friends and a nuisance to the rest 
of mankind. 

What right has any man to allow his stomach 
to weigh down his brains and stir up his nerves 
until he becomes as vicious as a catamount? 
Don’t roll up your straw-colored eyes and tell 
us that you are broken down because you have 
“overworked your brain.” You never knew 
anything else to ail a professional man, did 
you? They keep as still as death about their 
brandy and cigars, their midnight suppers 
and noonday naps; and when apoplexy walks 
up and taps one of them on the head, the news- 
papers set up a general cry of “ paralysis” and 
“overworked brains.” Perhaps the editors 
have a lurking consciousness that it will be 
necessary for somebody to make the same plea 
for them when they step off the stage of ex- 
istence. 

The world has had overworked brains, that 
is,a few of them, bute are not troubled much 
that way now; where work kills ene, idleness 
kills ten, and riotous living twenty. 

If the physical frame is well developed and 
reasonably taken care of, the brain will be 
strong as steel, and will bear an immense 
amount of hammering without breaking. 

Cheerfulness is a panacea for one-half the 
ills of humanity. It keeps digestion perfect, 
while it saves the brain from softening and the 
heart from hardening. To be sure, there are 
some brains that can’t be made much softer; 
but, after all, Pindar was not far from right 
when he said, 


* Care to our coffin adds a nail, no doubt, 
And every grin so merry draws one out.”’ 


How much like a flash of sunshine and a 
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who comes toward us with a firm, quick tread 
and smiling face! The cordial grasp of his 
hand sends a thrill of joy through the sur- 
rounding gloom, and his glad, hopeful words 
strengthen a weary heart. But do not fancy 
because he comes thus he has no heartaches 
of his own. Oh, no! but he has learned in 
many a sad trial that light is beyond the clouds 
and the roses beyond the thorns; he has learn- 
ed that truth is strong and right will yet pre- 
vail; that though the storm may be cold and 
dark, the glad earth will soon be flooded with 
sunshine. 

This world is not so bad a place after all. 
If her oceans are angry and tempest-tossed, 
they are purified by the billows of the storm ; 
if her mountains are rugged and steep, they 
are crowned with foliage and carpeted with 
green; if the New Year is snow-clad and 
rough, spring-time will bring the zephyrs and 
flowers; if her nights are cold with winter 
rain, the trees will stand with burnished coats 
of mail before the rising sun and cast their 
crowns at his feet. "Tis after the fury of the 
storm that the peace angel flashes her wing 
across the cloud. After the moon has goné to 
her rest, the stars still hold their nightly festi- 
val around the midnight throne. After the 
heat and dust of summer, the beautiful days of 
autumn are placed like rubies and garnets in 
the golden setting of the year, and the bright 
earth gathers her glories in to offer up the 
tribute of praise. 


a. Sd 


EXTRAORDINARY LONGEVITY. 


HERE has lately died at Kansas City a 
man whose age, as nearly as could be as- 
certained, was one hundred and thirty-four years. 
His name was Fournais, a Canadian-French- 
man by birth. For more than a half century 
he was a hunter and trapper in the employment 
of the fur company. From the New York 
Evangelist we take the following items in re- 
gard to him: 

“He was never sick, and only a few minutes 
before he died was walking about the room. 
He said to the family in the morning that he 
would ‘ never see the sun go down again,’ and 
just before sunset the machine stopped and the 
old man was dead. 

“His age was entered on the census-roll last 
year as 134 years, which is as near as from the 
best evidence it could be fixed. 

“His recollection of important events was 
very good, and as he was an illiterate man, his 





memory held to isolated occurrences, not of 
history, as obtained from reading books. This, 
while it made his information fragmentary and 
unsatisfactory as to the history of that carly 
period of his life, yet afforded the best evidence 
as to his great age. 

“He said he was working in the woods on a 
piece of land he had bought for himself, near 
Quebec, when Wolfe was killed on the Heights 
of Abraham. This was September 14th, 1759, 
and from what he told of his life previous to 
that, he must have been over twenty-one years 
of age then. Thinking he might have con- 
founzed Wolfe with Montgomery—1775—he 
was questioned fully, but his recollection of 
names and incidents was too distinct to leave 
any doubt, and the same account had been 
given to others long before. 

“ Another event which he remembered well, 
and which he seemed always to look upon as a 
good joke, was that during the occupation of 
New Orleans by Gen. Jackson—1814~15—he 
had been refused enlistment ‘because he was 
too old.” The old man often told this with 
great glee. He must then have been about 
eighty years of age. 

“He accompanied the expedition of Lewis 
and Clark in their explorations of the Missouri, 
and the discovery of the Columbia River in 
1803~7. His experience during the trip mak- 
ing him a valuable man to the fur company, 
he was afterward employed, as we stated, un- 
til thirty years ago. 

“The last years of his life were passed in 
quiet and comfort. He preferred living by him- 
self, and always had his own house, where he 
kept such things as were of comfort to him, 
mostly such as he had from his residence with 
the Indians, not forgetting his rosary and a few 
religious pictures which hung above his bed. 
He was very neat in his person, clothes, and 
housekeeping, and up to the day of his death 
attended in summer to his tobacco plants and 
cabbages. 

“One of his great desires was to see a rail- 
road, and when the first locomotive came 
screaming into the bottom near Kansas City, 
which was in full view of his house, he was 
nervous as a child until he visited it. He then 
expressed himself satisfied, saying he ‘could 
tell God he had seen a railroad,’ and never 
after expressed any curiosity on the subject.” 


—_—__+0e-—_ 


“Pa, dear pa, what can I do up here in the 
country, unless you get me a riding habit?” 
“ Get into the habit of walking, my dear.” 
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{osiognomy, or ign’ of arate 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.—Spenser. 








NEW STUDIES IN PHYSIOGNOMY. 
THE MODEL OF RESPECTABILITY. 





ERE is a man made up to order. Ev- 

ery article of his dress, every attitude 
and every motion are studied with care and 
adapted with punctilious scrupulosity. He 
would spend the day in selecting 
the cloth for trowsers for a special 
occasion. To him the color, or, 
we might say, the complexion, of 
an article of clothing is a matter 
of prime importance. He will 
stand at a distance, and imagine 
his precious self robed in the cloth 
in question. He will take a per- 
spective view of it, and calculate 
all its effects in light and shade. 
Then the fitting of his garments 
must be according to nicely chosen * 
rules. His boot-maker is an art- 
ist, notatradesman. He talks of 
him with as much criticism as an 
invalid duke would address his 
physician. Whoever has the honor 
of being his boot-maker has in 
that single fact an indorsement 
for the use of all respectable men ; 
it must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that he, the patron of the 
pedal artist, stands first in con- 
sideration, and must have his or- 
ders executed without regard to 
appointments with or the wants 
of others. 

Though rich viands and costly 
wines have given him a little too 
much embonpoint for a graceful 
form, yet in that very heartiness 
of digestion and constitutional 
vigor derived therefrom he has 
a certain robust earnestness which 
can almost defy delicacy of outline, 
since more is gained in “ deportment ” than 
is lost in exquisiteness of the lines which em- 
brace and define his manly figure. In short, 
he is a little too fat; but the strength and 











massiveness which attend his rotund form 
serve to make up for any lack of grace. Be- 
sides, he does not take into view his form in 
profile; he sees it mainly in front, and his 


rotundity is so foreshortened that he hardly 
appreciates his magnitude and the real build 
of the lower half of the body. 

The cut of the coat, and the way it hangs, 
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reminds one of the gallant fighting-cock which 
has just given a finishing touch to a rival. 
We can hardly rid ourselves of the thought 
that the very respectable man has many of 
the characteristics of his feathered counter- 
part. There is the same strut, the same re- 
gard to appearance, the same exquisite gal- 
lantry, the same dignity and grace of motion, 
and the same assurance. 

Observe that crest of hair which crowns 
the top of his head! How much like the 
comb of the cock! In that face behold com- 
placent egotism joined to condescension, 
self-possession, self-confidence, and a kind of 
majestic good-heartedness for self. 

His large perceptive organs render him 
quick to gather knowledge of details and 
common occurrences. Nothing occurs in so- 
ciety which he does not hear of and talk 
about. But for the hard studies and earnest 
labors of life he has neither taste nor talent. 
See how his retreating forehead shows shal- 
lowness of judgment and lack of comprehen- 
siveness! His large perceptives and large 
Approbativeness give him a desire to dress, 
to make a display, to attract attention, and 
enable him to attend to all the minor partic- 
ulars which go to make up the tout ensemble 
of a well-dressed dandy and a courtly man 
of fashion, His ample necktie and his shirt- 
frill correspond to the gills of the cock, and 
it is not difficult to perceive in his prominent 
nose and upper lip the beak of his feathered 
friend. 

His large back-head indicates very strong 
social dispositions; he is one who lives for 
society, for contact with his fellow-men; one 


.who regards woman and is so much an ad- 


mirer of all, and has such an exalted sense 
of his own value and grandeur that he never 
consents to devote himself to one. Hence he 
is considered an available bachelor. He has 
words of praise for every mamma’s ears rela- 
tive to her elegant daughters. 

He is a great talker; is very select in his 
style; talks about everybody, but is careful 
to say nothing against anybody; speaks of 
his elegant acquaintances with familiarity. 
Yet with all his pride and vanity he carries 
a certain air of humility and respectfulness, 
which is manifested chiefly to conciliate the 
great and to astonish the weak. 

He holds in his hand an address which he 





is reading on behalf of his borough to some 
great personage. Behold his fingers, how 
daintily they are adjusted! His shiny hat 
he carries under his left arm. He poises his 
majestic body upon his dexter foot, and holds 
the other in reserve to aid in modifying his 
deportment at will. 

His brain is chiefly developed in the base, 
which makes him “of the earth, earthy.” 
His Approbativeness and hope are the chief 
developments in the upper part of the head. 
His reason is weak. His moral sentiments 
rise just to the level of respectability, and 





his large perceptive organs, joined with his 
Approbativeness and his strong social nature, 
make him the devotee of exquisite respecta- 
bility, as Mr. Turveydrop was the devotee of 
“ deportment.” 

We have said that the model of respecta- 
bility bears a striking resemblance, in out- 
line and in many of his characteristics, to his 
feathered friend the rooster. The reader 
will not be at a loss to discover the resem- 
blance in form and expression of counte- 
nance. We do not wish to slander the bird 
or man; we suppose both act according 
to their natures and inclinations. We hold 
that man possesses in his nature and mental 
constitution all the qualities which belong to 
the entire realm of animate nature below 
him; that he has something of the fierce- 
ness of the tiger, the cunning of the fox, the 
vanity of the cock, the constructiveness of 
the beaver, the acquisitiveness of the squir- 
rel; but above and beyond all these, he has 
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the intellectual and moral qualities which 
constitute him man. These last are given 
to guide and regulate the lower faculties ; 
while animals acting in harmony with their 
instincts, without responsibility, always act 


#06 


THE FACES 


rightly when acting in harmony with their 
own natures, Man may act the part of an 
animal, or he may sustain his normal eleva- 
tion, and act like a moral and responsible 
human being. 





WE MEET. 


BY DORA DARMOORE. 


‘On, the faces we meet 
In the crowded street, 
With their smiling lips, or their weary eye ; 
And the clouds of care, 
Which they often wear, 
As they burry swiftly by. 


There are faces as gay 
As the waves that play 
On the sunny sands of an islet green; 
There are eyes as bright 
As the jewels’ light 
That falls on the brow of a queen. 


There are tresses of hair 
Like a golden snare, 
And they catch many hearts in their meshes strong ; 
There are locks like the night 
On a mountain height, 





Ere the day-star heralds the dawn. 


— +04 — 


There are brows as free 
As a land-locked sea 
No storms have driven, no tempests tossed ; 
And brows as black 
As the desolate track, 
Which the fire-fiend has crossed. 


There are lips whose smile, 
Without malice or guile, 
Lights the face as the sun lights the sea; 
And lips where a sneer 
Chills the blood as with fear, 
At its dark malignity. 


Oh, the faces we meet 
In the crowded street, 
With careworn brows or with gladsome eye, 
Are pictures of life, made 
Of light and shade, 
As they pass us swiftly by. 





HANDWRITING. 


».... people laugh at what is called 
“graptomancy,” or the art of judging 
characters by handwriting; and yet all ac- 
knowledge that handwriting does indicate some- 
thing. Every one allows a difference between 
a man’s and a woman’s hand; we hear people 
speak of a vulgar hand, a gentlemanly hand, a 
clerkly hand, ete. “I had once,” said Arch- 
bishop Whately, “a remarkable proof that 
handwriting is sometimes, at least, an index to 
character. I had a pupil at Oxford whom I 
liked in most respects greatly; there was but 
one thing about him which seriously dissatis- 
fied me, and that, as I often told him, was his 
handwriting; it was not bad as writing, but it 
had a mean, shuffling character in it, which al- 
ways inspired me with a feeling of suspicion. 
While he remained at Oxford I saw nothing to 
justify this suspicion ; but a transaction in which 
he was afterward engaged, and in which I saw 
more of his character than I had done before, 
convinced me that the writing had spoken 
truly. 

But I knew of a much more curious case, in 
which a celebrated ‘ graptomancer’ was able to 
judge of character more correctly by handwrit- 





ing than he had been able to do by personal ob- 


servation. He wasn a visit at a friend’s house, 
where, among other guests, he met a lady 
whose conversation and manners greatly struck 
him, and for whom he conceived a strong friend- 
ship, based on the esteem he felt for her as a 
singularly truthful, pure-minded, and single- / 
hearted woman. The lady of the house, who 
knew her real character to be the very reverse 
of what she seemed, was curious to know 
whether Mr. —— would be able to discover this 
by her handwriting. Accordingly, she procur- 
ed a slip of this lady’s writing (having ascertain- 
ed he had never seen it) and gave it him one 
evening as the handwriting of a friend of hers 
whose character she wished him to decipher. 
His usual habit, when he undertook to exercise 
this power, was to take a slip of a letter, cut 
down lengthwise so as not to show any sen- 
tences, to his room at night, and to bring it 
down with his judgment in writing the next 
morning. On this occasion, when the party 
were seated at the breakfast-table, the lady 
whose writing he had unconsciously been ex- 
amining, made some observation which par- 
ticularly struck Mr. —— as seeming to betoken 
a very noble and truthful character. He ex- 
pressed his admiration of her sentiments very 
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warmly, adding at the same time to the lady of 
the house, ‘ Not so, by-the-way, your friend ;’ 
and he put into her hand the slip of writing of 
her guest which she had given him the even- 
ing before, over which he had wriiten the 


words ‘ Fascinating, false, and hollow-hearted.’ 
The lady of the house kept the secret, and Mr. 
—— never knew that the writing on which he 
had pronounced so severe a judgment was that 


of the friend he so greatly admired.” 











epartment of {ositogy—f)u Sanitariom, 





The truths of Physiology should be inculcated and enforced early and-earnestly, and with the emp!..«'s 


~~ oon 


* high religious duty.— Youmana, 





EFFECTS OF THE 


[Under the title of ‘‘ Diseases Cured by Psycho- 
logical Causes,” J. B. Hunt, M.D., of Columbus, 
Ohio, communicates to the Medical and Surgicai 
Reporter the following. We interpolate some re- 
marks in brackets.—ED. ] 

PROPOSE to show by parity of reason- 

ing that all diseases are cured by the 
same agent, viz., the vital force. But, you 
say, do you intend to discard all medicine ? 
By no means. We have seen that diseases 
are produced by impressions from physical 
agents, and I intend to prove that they will 
act the same part in curing, and the same 
only. That is, as there is no disease-produc- 
ing power of medicine in itself, so neither is 
there any curative principle in it. That as 
in the illustration already given, the drug 
did not possess in itself the power to vomit 
the subject, but simply called into action 
some power already there, so it acts in a cu- 
rative sense, simply impressing and calling 
into action the vital force, which is always 
the curative agent. We are now brought to 
this statement, which is the converse of one 
already made in regard to the cause of dis- 
ease, viz., “‘ That these impressions in a cura- 
tive way may be made through the mind in 
some of its departments, or by external mat- 
ter in the form of medicinal agents; and that 
a cure is the same, and brought about by the 
same philosophical process, whether the im- 
pression is made through the mind or by 
some physical agent.” This opens to us a vast 
and inviting field for thought and research. 

I shall be obliged, however, at this time, 
to content myself by merely bringing to your 
minds some of the most familiar examples 
and illustrations of the truthfulness of this 
theory, with only a suggestion or two in re- 
gard to its philosophy. 


~ » 
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MIND ON THE BODY. 


We have just as much evidence that dis- 
eases are cured by mental impressions as we 


| have that they are cured by medicine. 





Our brethren of the old school of physic 
exercise wonderful credulity on this point. 
When forced to admit that our patients [ho- 
meopathic] get well, they invariably say, 
“Well, it’s only their imagination that did 
it ; the medicine amounts to nothing.” 

But however good and reliable the testi- 
mony of these in matters of this kind, I do 
not propose to rest the case entirely upon 
their authority. Why is it that physicians 
always try to encourage their patients, to in- 
spire confidence, hope, and a cheerful heart ? 
Because, they tell us, it assists in the case. 
Well, if this state of mind is so powerful to 
assist in the larger number of cases, is it un- 
reasonable to suppose that in the smaller 
number it may perform the work alone ? 

The following example of “cure by imag- 
ination ” was published a few years since in 
one of the medical journals in Europe: “ An 
old woman of the work-house of Yeovil, who 
had long been a cripple and made use of 
crutches, was strongly inclined to drink of 
the waters of Baden, which she was assured 
would cure her lameness. The master of the 
work-house procured her several bottles of 
water, which had such an effect that she soon 
laid aside one crutch, and not long after, the 
other. This was extolled as a most miracu- 
lous cure, but the man protested to his friends 
that he had imposed upon her, and that he 
had got the water from an ordinary spring.” 
Of course, the old lady was very angry when 
she found it out, but, nevertheless, her cure 
was permanent. I mention this case, not as 


| anything rare or wonderful, but simply as 
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one among thousands of this class which 
might be mentioned. Every physician who 
has had a few years’ practice is familiar with 
such eures, Numerous cases might be rela- 


ted also, from that troublesome class known - 


as hysterical, which would be both amusing 
and instructive, where, by arousing the 
mind to action in some way, the disease (for 
it is a disease) has been arrested, and the 
poor sufferer relieved. A case of this kind 
occurred in my own practice quite recently. 

A married lady, in consequence of some 
uterine irritation, was taken with convulsions, 
and in spite of the best medication I was 
able to administer, they continued at longer 
or shorter intervals for more than a week, 
when I decided to try the mind cure, and to 
my great delight it proved a success. As soon 
as the patient was thoroughly excited, that 
is, thoroughly angry, she was well; had not 
another spasm, and went about her work the 
next day. 

There is still another class of cases to 
which I will refer, from which we might 
draw innumerable examples illustrative of 
this doctrine. I mean the removal of tumors, 
warts, etc., by mental impressions. 

A little girl came to me the other day, and 
holding up her hand, said, “See there, doc- 
tor, my warts are all gone! I sold ’em.” 
“Sold them!” said I; “how did you sell 
them?” “Why, I sold ‘em. Ma said if I 
would sell them to somebody, they would go 
away; and I sold them to cousin George for 
three pins, and see, they are nearly gone!” 

I have had a similar story told me many 
times before, and I presume you have all seen 
the same or some other equally foolish way 
of curing warts. And what physician has 
rot been mortified after having tried in vain 
for weeks to remove a goiter, for instance, by 
medication, by being told by his patient that 
“ Mrs, So-and-so had the big neck a great deal 
worse than mine, and she went to an old 
Dutch woman, who just said over some words,” 
or “ took a lock of her hair and hid it, and 
hers all went away.” Or that Mr. Seventh 
Son cured my mother’s, just by holding his 
hand on it a moment.” We laugh at these 
things, call them absurd, etc., and so they 
appear to us; but such cases, such cures I 
will say, are not at all uncommon; they are 
occurring every day all around us, especially 





among the ignorant and those inclined to su- 
perstitious notions. Absurd and ridiculous 
as such cases seem ‘to us, there is connected 
with them all an underlying principle of 
truth which we would do well to investigate. 
I know it is easy and quite natural to cry 
“humbug,” “old woman’s whims,” etc., 
when the attention is catled to these myste- 
rious cures; but the honest inquirer after 
truth will not reject or turn away from any 
phenomenon simply because the apparent 
means which produced it seem absurd. 

In accordance with the philosophy of dis- 
ease as already briefly presented, it may read- 
ily be understood perhaps, how, by a power- 
ful impression of the mind, a cure may be 
effected when from some disturbing cause 
the vital force is concentrated upon a single 
organ, or withdrawn from it, as the case may 
be, causing disease. But a cure by the same 
means in the case of tumors, warts, etc., may 
not be so easiky understood ; as these are not 
diseases in the sense in which we have been 
considering it. In our ignorance with regard 
to the modus operandi of these strange cures, 
the science of Psychology comes to us, and 
aided by the light which it brings, we are 
enabled to look into and comprehend more 
fully than ever before the mysterious work- 
ings of the vis medicatriz nature. Looking 
more closely into this subject, I think you 
will perceive that all these cures are brought 
about in accordance with natural law, the 
same as any other cause. There is no ho- 
cus-pocus about them, nor any miraculous 
power brought to bear. It is simply by 
an impression upon the vital force through 
the mind, or imagination, that the cure is 
wrought. For example: A lady with a goi- 
ter [big neck} is told by some one that to 
rub it with the hand of a dead person will 
drive it away. She may not really believe it ; 
that is, her enlightened judgment may not 
readily assent to the absurd notion, but the 
conviction fastens upon the mind, an oppor- 
tunity offers, and she tries it. The tumor 
dwindles, and finally disappears. She thinks 
[most erroneously], as do all the subjects of 
such notions, that the dead hand was the po- 
tent agency in thecure. But science can not 
so regard it. Science sees no connection be- 
tween the simple means used and the removal 
of the goiter, only so far as it was the occa- 
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sion of an impression from the mind upon 
the vital force originating the tumor. If 
you will consider for a moment the intricate 
arrangement of nature, by which the sys- 
tem is constantly being built up, and every 
part supplied with new material, you will at 
once see how it is possible for the mind, in 
the exercise of its power, to effect the remo- 
val of a tumor, as in the case supposed. 

These cures, it will be remembered, are al- 
ways slow. That is, the removal of a tumor, 
wart, or whatever it may be, takes time, be- 
cause this is under the control of physiolog- 
ical law. But the impression from the mind 
which changed the molecular action, and de- 
prived it of its means of growth, may have 
been instantaneous. * * * There is in the liv- 
ing organism a constant waste of its material ; 
every movement, whether voluntary or invol- 
untary, involves the destruction or using up 
of some portion of the substance of which 
the body is composed. That this waste is 
so great as to consume the entire fleshy por- 
tion of the body in about twelve months 
and, also, that corresponding to this waste, 
or consuming process, and in exact propor- 
tion to it, in a healthy body, there is a system 
of supply. That the food we eat, after being 
dissolved into its elementary principles, is 
taken up, carried, and deposited in its ap- 
propriate place in every part of the system 
[becomes blood, tissue, muscle, bone, nerve, 
etc. ]. 

Now, it is plain that if the channel through 
which this supply is carried to any given 
point should become impaired or obstructed 
in any way, the part thus deprived must suf- 
fer. If, for example, the channel supplying 
any particular muscle becomes obstructed, 
we would have atrophy, or wasting away of 
its substance, as a consequence. If it should 
be a set of muscles, an arm, for instance, the 
result would be the same, and would be called 
wasting palsy. 

If the source of supply for the hair be- 
comes impaired, the coloring matter, perhaps, 
would not be furnished, and the hair would 
turn white; or if the obstruction be complete, 
the hair thus deprived of its material for 
growth would die, and baldness result. So, 
also, of the nails, teeth, and bony structure. 

That I may be fully understood, I will re- 
mark further upon this point, that in order 





to the perfect working of this physiological 
law there must be not only a perfect channel 
through which the material for building up 
the system is carriéd (the blood-vessels), but, 
also, a corresponding medium of circulation 
(the nerves), through which the vital force 
acts in supplying every part with the neces- 
sary stimula, or power, to appropriate and 
use the material brought to it. So, you will 
observe, a part may be deprived of its sup- 
ply, either from want of material or the power 
to use it. 

The philosophy of cure, then, in the case 
of tumors, etc., will now be apparent. By a 
strong impression of the mind in its physical 
relation to the body, a tumor or wart is de- 
prived at once, if not of the material, at least 
of the power to use it for its own growth, 
and being governed by the same law which 
controls other parts of the system, it contin- 
ues to throw off its substance, and, being 
destitute of the power of supply, it dwin- 
dles, and gradually disappears. It would 
give me pleasure to pursue this interesting 
subject still further, and notice not only the 
influence of mind in its physical relations to 
its own organized body, but, also, the psy- 
chological power of one mind over another, 
as seen in its ability to control even the move- 
ments and organs of a body not its own. 

[In the Library of Mesmerism and Psychology, 


published at this office, this whole subject is fully 
discussed and illustrated.—Ep. A. P, J.] 
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CURIOUS STATISTICS OF SUICIDE. 

OME of the details in the cases of the one 

hundred-and-one suicides for the year 1870 
(nearly two per week), recorded in the Bureau 
of Vital Statistics, and hitherto unpublished, 
are interesting ; seventy-nine of these were 
males and twenty-two females, and of that 
number twenty-seven chose death by hanging, 
twenty-one by shooting, and eleven by drown- 
ing; nine cut or stabbed themselves, seven 
jumped from dizzy heights, twenty-five took 
poison, and one placed himself before a loco- 
motive. 

It appears that the Germans during the year 
have been the most prone to take their own 
lives, having furnished forty-six, or nearly one- 
half of the number. Hanging seems to have 
been the favorite form of suicide, there being 
eighteen, a plurality over all other methods 
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adopted by them to “shuffle off this mortal 
coil.” Of the forty-six Germans who chose 
other methods than hanging, eleven put an end 
to existence by shooting, seven used violent 
and active drugs to poison themselves, three 
leaped from windows, three cut their throats, 
one stabbed and one killed himself with a 
hatchet, and three by drowning. 

Native Americans and the Irish are the next 
upon the roll of those “rashly importunate, 
weary of breath.” There are sixteen cases of 
each nationality. Six of the Americans slum- 
bered into death by swallowing poison, five 
shot themselves, two took Paris green, two 
cut their throats, and one hanged himself. Of 
the Irish, six took poison, four hanged and 
two shot themselves, two leaped from win- 





dows, one drowned himself, and one cut his 
throat. 

Of seven English suicides, four took poison, 
one hanged himself, one leaped from a roof, 
and one drowned himself. There were three 
French suicides, of which number one hanged 
himself, one cut his throat, and one leaped from 
the roof. 

The remaining thirteen of the total number, 
scattered through various nationalities, ended 
their lives by all the different plans above 
specified, except one, who threw himself before 
a locomotive. It is interesting to note that the 
Germans preferred the most violent deaths, 
even in the choice of poisons, such as Paris 
green, strychnine, etc., the most active and 
deadly. 
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FOOD—ITS 
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PREPARATION. 





N the city of New York, for some years 
past, there has been a man who is called 
Professor Blot, who has been giving instruc- 
tion in cookery. But so far as we can judge 
from the advertisements and other announce- 
ments relative to him, he caters to the pub- 
lic taste in this respect according to the most 
fashionable and unphysiological modes of 
preparing food. His style is adapted to the 
mansions of the wealthy and to first-class 
hotels, where dyspepsia and gout are dis- 
pensed secundam artem. We have heard it 
rumored that the Professor himself has be- 
come a victim of dyspepsia. We can readily 
believe this to be true, provided he eats food 
cooked according to his own rules. If there 
is any one subject of great importance in re- 
gard to which very little is known, and chief 
part of that little knowledge is based on 
wrong principles, cooking is that subject. 
’ Asa favorable indication that something 
is beginning to dawn upon the community, 
indicating a better state of things, we no- 
tice with pleasure an advertisement in a 
leading morning paper as follows: 

“T give instruction in cooking in general. 
For a whole course, including desserts and 
diets for the sick, $20; the prices varying for 
partial instruction. For servants, half-price 
in all branches. No time limited; this is 
governed by the aptness of the pupil. Satis- 
factory references given on every point. 

“ 


” 
. 





This looks well. We like the straightfor- 
ward plainness of the statement. We wish 
the woman who advertises abundant success. 
There ought to be fifty persons of this sort, 
well qualified to instruct in this trade—or 
perhaps we ought to say science of cooking— 
in every large city. One may purchase the best 
of food material, and spoil it in the prepara- 
tion. In one family we know, the bread, meat, 
and vegetables all seem to be of the best, and 
though simple, they are inviting to the 
taste ; and what is more, the eater has no sub- 
sequent trouble or disturbance from the food. 
In fact, a man who has a good organization, 
which has not been abused by dissipation, 
should never know that he has a stomach or 
digestive apparatus, except when hunger de- 
mands its proper satisfaction. Men should 
use their intellect to judge what to eat, when, 
and how much, and then should rejoice in 
the food without any special thought of any- 
thing but the pleasure of partaking and the 
social surroundings with which it ought 
always to be accompanied. We dislike that 
grim intensity with which people sometimes 
discuss their food, as to what is best and not 
best, at the table, and eat with long teeth 
and with a chemical and physiological and 
hygienic mania for criticism. The criticism 
should be employed in the selection and pre- 
paration of the food, so that a man of ordi- 
nary health can eat the food set before him to 
his full satisfaction without fear of damage. 
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If a man eat mince-pie or lobster-salad made 
strong enough with condiments to draw a 
blister on the outside, he may well consider 
as to the amount which should be taken. 
The world of condiments used in food is the 
great curse of the cuisine. When men learn 
to eat beef as beef, and enjoy its taste in its 
simplicity ; when they eat fruit without hav- 
ing two sugars to one fruit, and thus learn 
how fruit tastes, they will soon forget they 
have a stomach after their appetite is satis- 
fied. 

Nearly all the cook-books we have seen, 
excepting those issued by hygienic reformers, 
are, in the first place, filled with recipes too 
expensive for people of middling means to 
follow. But the chief defect in the recipes 
is, that no man can be healthy and eat the 
food prepared according to their rules. There 
is too much of the “one cup of butter, two 
of sugar, three of flour, and four eggs,” 
seasoned with cloves, cinnamon, nutmeg, etc. 
Moreover, cook-book makers seem to think 
they must minister to the production of the 
material for grand banquets, and cater to the 
rich, and to fashionable life. A poor man 
can better afford to buy the right kind of 
cook-book than anybody else. Information 
which will tell him how his dollar can be 
made to minister to the comfort of the family 
in the largest degree should find the widest 
sale and the most implicit confidence. We 
have often wondered why the millionaire, 
who has everything that is best, should be so 
unwise as to eat and drink that which is so 
detrimental to health and happiness, simply 
because it is costly and considered stylish. 


- Besides, these seasonings and artificial prepa- 


rations create a morbid appetite, producing 
craving habits, which yearn for gratification 
in the taking of morphine or the drinking 
of alcoholic liquors. We know some wealthy 
families who have clear heads, and are well- 
informed in reference to diet and regimen. 
They eat the food which is best for them. 
They live simply, but deliciously; they have 
health and longevity, and if life is worth 
anything, they get its benefits. 

It may not be improper to refer to the peo- 
ple called Quakers. Their habits are plain, 
but they live well. As a people, they are 
rich; there are no paupers among them. If 
one will look into an assembly of these peo- 





ple, he will be delightcd to see how clean and 
wholesome the old men and women look, and 
how clear are the complexions of the young. 
We never saw a Quaker who looked gross 
and coarse and greasy in the face; and if we 
might with propriety speak of it, we have 
never been in near proximity to one who 
smelled of rancid lard and antiquated linen. 
They live temperately, and their very persons 
are clean internally and externally. They are 
serene and long-lived, owing, we judge, 
quite as much to their correct dietary habits 
as to their other moral virtues. 

Let there be a common-sense school of 
cookery. Let every woman who expects to 
be a wife and mistress of a household take 
lessons. Music-lessons confer an excellent 
accomplishment, but lessons on the saucepan 
and gridiron make more pleasant faces in 
the family where these qualifications exist 
than all the music would do without these 
homely accomplishments. She should learn 
to make her table attractive and a real bless- 
ing, and her husband will eat fewer suppers 
at club-rooms and fashionable restaurants. 
Let her leave her cooking to ignorant ser- 
vants, net knowing herself how to correct 
their errors and miserable cookery, and do- 
mestic rnliapviness and the tendency to out- 
side dissipation will continue to flourish 
rankly and ruinously. 

We do not mean to say that the lady of 
the house should prepare the turkey,. the 
joint of meat, or the steak; but she should 
know how to do it thoroughly well; then she 
can instruct her assistants greatly to their 
permanent benefit and to the comfort of the 
family. We pity the lady who is ashamed of 
knowing how to make her home comfortable 
by directing properly the preparation of the 
family’s food. 


+0 


Witiow-LeaF TeA.—More than half a mil- 
lion pounds of willow-leaf were made up at 
Shanghai last season, and palmed off as green 
tea. The willow-leaf as prepared can not be 
distinguished from green tea by the eye; but 
to cover the difference in taste, it has to be 
mixed with tea before being sold. It can be 
produced at a cost of about four cents a 
pound, and can be used in the proportion of 
twenty to forty per cent. of the whole mix- 
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ture. The young leaves are collected in 
April and May, very much in the manner that 
the tea-leaf is gathered. The leaves are then 
distributed in heaps on hard thrashing-floors, 
and allowed to ferment slightly in the sun. 


Afterward the leaves are treated exactly like 
those of the ordinary tea-plant; that is 
to say, they are arranged in classes accord- 
ing to size, and then roasted in common tea- 
ovens. 
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True Christianity will gain by every step which is made ta the knowledge of man.—Spurzheim. 





STREET SIGHTS IN CHINA—No. 2. 
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MONG the common features of Chinese 
out-of-door life is the traveling peddler. 
Americans are accustomed sufficiently to this 
characteristic of civilization to appreciate its 
counterpart in pagandom. The Chinese ped- 
dler is found in all parts of the country, and 
frequently is seen in large towns and cities. 
He is supplied with a small rattle which tele- 
graphs his approach. He often wears sandals, 
made of straw or strings 
woven or worked together, 
they being easier to walk 
with than the ordinary na- 
tive shoes. In the trans- 
portation of his wares he 
uses a pole. On one end 
of this he carries a covered 
basket with several trays 
placed one upon another 
in it, and on the other end 
will sometimes be seen a 
basket of different shape, 
which is used for the pur- 
pose of stowing away old 
shoes and other second- 
hand materials which he 
can make profitable use of, 
and which he takes in ex- 
change for his wares. In 
this respect, some compari- 
son may be drawn between 
the Chinese peddler and the 
American one, who takes the opportunity to 
exchange his wares for cast-off clothing, old 
hats, boots, etc. In the covered basket is to be 
found a large variety of small articles, which 
are interesting chiefly to women and girls— 
thread, combs, false hair, tape, etc. The Chi- 
nese peddiler does not differ much from the itin- 
erant vender of our home acquaintance in the 
matter of keeping his eyes open to a bargain. 
Many boys or young men make a living by 








selling artificial or fresh flowers. There are 
many shops where artificial flowers are made, 
and these are very numerous in kind, skillfully 
fabricated, and very cheap. Girls and women 
of all ages and conditions are exceedingly fond 
of wearing flowers in their hair. A Chinese 
woman does not consider herself dressed unless 
she has one or more flowers, of some kind or 
other, inserted in her neat braids. It is no un- 
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common sight to see old and decrepit women 
as pleased with a gaudy flower as many young 
ladies in the rural districts of our own country 
are with elegant wristlets or earrings. A seller 
of fresh flowers usually traverses the streets 
with his flowers exposed in a bamboo tray or 
platter, which he carries on his head (see illus- 
tration). The seller of artificial flowers almost 
always carries a large number which are placed 
in sets of six or eight trays, each fitted one upon 
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the other, one set being suspended from one end 
of his carrying pole, and the other from the 
other end. Like the peddler, he carries a rattle 
which he dextrously manages to sound by 
turning the wrist of the hand in which he holds 





it from one side to the other rapidly. Those 
who wish to buy his flowers hail him as he 
passes. 

One occasionally sees a person in the streets 
who acts the part of a crier or advertiser, by 
going back and forth, and making known who 
is lost or what is stolen, and what reward will 
be given to the finder. He is easily recognized 
by his holding with one hand a small gong 
which he now and then beats ; he also displays 
a reed, at one end of which is pasted a piece 


-of paper on which a description is written of 


the lost or stolen individual or property, and 
the amount of reward to be given in case of 
recovery. It is the duty of this bell-man not 
only to parade the streets, and call attention to 
the loss and the reward as made known on the 
paper, but he should now and then stop, and, 
having attracted a crowd about him, proceed to 
describe at considerable length the nature of 
the loss, so that his audience shall have all 
the particulars necessary to its discovery. It 
is not an uncommon circumstance for slaves 
and other girls as well as boys to be kidnapped 
and taken to other places, and there sold. Our 
Chinese correspondent, Rev. Justus Doolittle, 
who has taught in the missionary schools for 
many years, had among his pupils two brothers 
who lived not far from his residence. One of 





them suddenly disappeared about ten years ago, 
and has never been heard from. His parents 
believe him to have been kidnapped. Mr. 
Doolittle, in the course of his remarks on 
Chinese affairs, says: “At the present time 
there is a man in Foochow visiting his parents 
who was kidnapped when fourteen years old, 
and taken nearly to Amoy, 150 miles south, 
where he was sold. Several years ago he heard 
the Gospel preached by some of the mission- 
aries who lived at Amoy, received it, and after- 
ward became a preacher. He is now visiting 
his parents for the first time since he was stolen, 
some thirteen or fourteen years ago. 

Itinerant artisans are very common. Every 
article in use among the Chinese when broken, 
readily finds a traveling tinker who will repair 
it. A mender of broken china is often called 
upon for his services. Doubtless if he were 
introduced into our Western country where 
crockery is dear, he would be highly esteemed 
for his work’s sake. The skill and dexterity 
of this class of mechanics are curious and 
remarkable. Glass ware of all kinds and de- 
scriptions, as tumblers, lamp-chimneys, bottles, 
and delicate china, if cracked, or even if badly 
broken, can be mended and made nearly as 
strong as new. Indeed, many foreigners prize 





a broken piece of glass or china ware, which 
has been dextrously repaired by rivets after the 
Chinese fashion, more highly than before it was 
broken or cracked, simply on account of the 
skill displayed by the artisan. With the Chi- 
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nese drill, the tinker makes a small hole on 
each side of the crack or break, and then drives 
with a small hammer a diminutive staple-like 
piece of irca or brass into the holes, and fast- 
ens it securely. He repeats the process every 
quarter or half an inch, or at greater intervals, 
according to the agreement and the circum- 
stances of the case. The final result is that 
the article is rendered serviceable again, at an 
expense varying from two or three cents toa 
larger sum, according to the size of the article 
and tle kind of material used in the repair. 
Iron rivets or staples are put in at the rate of 
about five for a cent, if quite a number are 
needed, including the labor of putting them in. 
Brass or other metal increases the price. 
0 

PuysicaL STRUCTURE OF THE ITALIANS.— 
An essay on this subject, by Professor Lim- 
broso, was some time ago read before the In- 
ternational Medical Congressin Florence, He 
states that the Italian at twenty-one years of 
age weighs upon an average 157 pounds, which 
exceeds by at least 25 pounds the average 
weight of the French and Belgians, and is 
the same as that of the Russians of Kasan. 
People of low stature weigh proportionally 
more than those of high stature. Generally, 
the inhabitants of large cities are taller than 
those in small cities, is an assertion made by 
Dr. Limbroso, which is at variance with the 
observations made, that with the increase of 
population of a city, there is degeneration of 
the physical structure and muscular strength. 
Blonde hair, he tells us, is found more com- 
monly among the Venetians and Lombards, 
black hair among the Romans, Neapolitans, 
and Calabrians. Climate exercisesa great in- 
fluence in this respect, The northern climate 
produces blonde hair, the southern black ; yet 
race very often predominates over climate, and 
afew drops of Greek or Norman blood fre- 
quently suffice to give blonde hair to a Sicil- 
ian. In respect to length of limbs, the Cala- 
brian is marked by the extraordinary length 
of his arm; the Venetian by that of his leg; 
the former, therefore, is supposed to approach 
more nearly to the type of the ape. More 
than two thousand skulls from the twenty- 
first year and upward have been measured 
by the Professor, and he finds that the cranial 
capacity, or hollow bounded by the skull, is 
greatest in Tuscany, next in Venetia and 
Liguria, and least in Sicily or Sardinia. 





[The size of brain alone is not the measure 
of capacity or power, nor is there any justifi- 
cation in comparing a people with the ape 
because of long arms or long legs. Such 
measurements are interesting, and may fur- 
nish data on which to base certain inferences. 
What more? Itis quality, as well as quantity, 
that governs, and in order to arrive at exact- 
ness, one must compare textures,—blood tis- 
sue, nerve, muscle, bone, hair, skin, etc., as 
well as size of brain, to classify individuals 
and races, 

Certain prejudiced ethnologists have tried 
to make out a case against the negro by as- 
serting that his anatomical structure—the 
number of cranial bones, etc.—was different 
from that of the Caucasian. Whereas the 
fact is, God made man in his own image, and 
of one blood; and all of the variations may 
be reasonably accounted for without suppos- 
ing there were separate origins for the differ- 
ent tribes and nations. One is a lower type 
than the other, as one is savage, and another 
is civilized. One is undeveloped, the other 
is cultured, disciplined, developed. One in- 
habits tropical countries, another temperate, 
and another an arctic climate. These condi- 
tions, with the food, modes of life, etc., of each, 
may have brought about all the difference 
which we see among the races of man.] 


— +0e—_—__ 


THE JUDGMENT OF KOON-FU-TSZE. 


BY CHUM-CIUIM-CRO. 


I stno of law that’s rational, the bulwark of the right,— 

Our great palladium national, to us a shining light 

Of balanced scale and verdict meet as nation ever saw— 

Where Wisdom on the judgment-scat propounds the 
ends of law. 

In Nankin’s proud imperial walls (extol them, hoste 
above, 

Spread through those blest Celestial halls the breath of 
truth and love), 

A general postman, sure and brief, after a well-spent life 

Died, leaving drowned in pious grief two children and a 
wife. 

The final mournful ritual o'er, they counted the estate, 

And humbly pray’d the good Che-hsien he would ad- 


ministrate. 

The good Che-hsien * had pondered much, the lawyers 
had been heard ; 

The widow should receive the half,—the elder son a 
third ; 





* Magistrate. ““Che” is a very common prefix to 
names in China, as common, for example, as “* John.’ 
** Hsien,” however, is not a suffix like “‘ son,” but tita- 
lar. ©. ©. 0. 
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A ninth, the younger’s portion was; and then, should 
anght remain, 

That, for his trouble, as a fee, should take the good Che- 
hsien. 

All the effects were Tartar steeds, in number seventeen, 

And these how to divide aright puzzled the good Che- 
hsien. 

The interested parties, too, grumbled and made a row,— 

No steed, they swore, should be sold off,—but, to divide 
them, how / 


That way came the Philosopher, the glorious Koon-fu- 
tsze; 

The Che-hsien said, “‘ I drop the case,—Master ! do thou 
decree!” 


The Sage spread out his learned robe, and shook his 
reverend wig,— 

Paused,—shifted the judicial chair. with looks of wis- 
dom big, 

And said, ** Soh, I administrate ; but tell me not of fees; 

I have my ministerial pay, and nought will take from 
these ; 

Moreover,"’— here the litigants raised an applausive 
shout ; 

The loon-choon * bellowed, ** Silence, there!" and kick- 
ed a sailor out ;— 

** Moreover, to facilitate of legal claims the course,— 

To aid decision just and prompt, 7 give another horse, 

And thus,”’—but here the lawyers raised an astonished 
shout ! 

(The constable, indignant, kicked another sailor out.) 

* Behold, now, eighteen steeds there be. Widow, thy 
share is nine. 

Elder, thy third—take six for thee. Youngster, two 
steeds are thine.” 


All, going from the court, extolled the great and virtuous 
man 

Who had prevented further strife by such a generous 
plan. 

Koon-fu-tsze cocks his learned wig, winking with sol- 
emn fun, 

And quietly mounts the “ generous" gift he has confer- 
red on none. 


Oh, peoples all, who read this tale, how happy ye would 
be, 
Were but the judges over you as wise as Koon-fu-tsze.t 


—__+0¢—_—_ 
MODERN GIANTS. 


OW and then we meet with mammoth 

men and women who illustrate the 

affirmation that giants are not quite a mat- 

ter of ancient history. The Scientific Ameri- 

can not long since published the following 
interesting interview : 

“On Friday, January 27, the floor of our 
office trembled under the tread of the largest 
client that ever pressed its boards. Seating 
himself at our desk, on a chair (as much out 
of proportion to his bulk as an ordinary baby’s 
chair would be to a common-sized man), this 





* Constable. + Confucius. 





huge individual explained to us the nature 
of an invention for which he was desirous to 
secure a patent. Having transacted his busi- 
ness, and created a very unusual sensation 
among the numerous attachés of the office, 
he rose to depart. On his way out, our asso- 
ciate editor adroitly approached him, and 
succeeded in gaining from him the following 
statement, the publication of which, in our 
sober columns, will, we are sure, minister to 
that love of the marvelous, a trace of which 
always remains, even in the most philosophie 
bosom, 

“The name of the individual referred to is 
Colonel Ruth Goshen, and he resides at pres- 
ent in Algonquin, Ill. He is a native of Tur- 
key in Asia, and was born among the hills of 
Palestine. He is the fifteenth, and last child 
(the baby) of a family of fifteen—ten sons 
and five daughters—sired by a patriarch now 
ninety years old, living in the valley of Da- 
mascus, and by occupation a coffee planter. 
This venerable sire weighs, at the present 
time, 520 pounds avoirdupois, and his wife, 
aged sixty-soven, weighs 560 pounds. 

“The entire family are living, and not one 
of them weighs less than 500 pounds. The 
oldest son weighs 630 pounds, and the young- 
est, our huge client, outstripping them all, 
weighs 650 pounds. Not one of the family 
is less than 7 feet in height, and the Colonel 
is a stripling of only 7 feet 8 inches in his 
stockings. He is not an unduly fat man, is 
merely what would be called moderately 
portly, and is thirty-three years old. 

“ He was a colonel in the Austrian army in 
1859, and a colonel commanding in the Mex- 
ican army at the battle of Puebla, May 5th, 
1862, in which the Mexicans were victorious. 
His father at one time resided in Leeds, Eng., 
but returned to Turkey in 1845. 

“The Colonel states that there has never 
been any sickness in the family to speak of, 
and that all are—so far as he knows—well 
and hearty. It was at Leipsic, Germany, that 
the Colonel met his fate in the person of a 
fair mddchen, weighing 190 pounds, and 5 feet 
9 inches in height; the union has been bless- 
ed with two sons, who give promise of rival- 
ing their father in stature. The Colonel is a 
finely-proportioned man; walks with a firm 
and elastic step; is as straight as an arrow, 
and has coal-black eyes, hair, and mustache, 
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AGRICULTURE AND AMERICAN 
INDIFFERENCE. 


canoer 
, POPULATION accustomed to 
labor is the important necessity 

for the substantial development of our 
great country,” said a leading Southern 
statesman not long since in the course 
of an address on the subject of immigra- 
tion. There has been an unhealthful 
growth of late years among the people 
of our Atlantic States—at least, it is more 
marked here than elsewhere in the Union 
—a growth of sentiment adverse to phys- 
ical labor, particularly that labor which 
renders the earth tributary to man’s 
nourishment. Agriculture appears to 
have fallen into disrepute among edu- 
cated Americans, and preference is shown 
for the varied enterprises of commerce, 
or for the quieter walks of professional 
life. There is an undue aggregation of 
Young America in the larger cities. 
Trivial and subordinate clerkships or 
“places” in stores and counting-rooms 
being eagerly seized by young men 
whose education and physical vigor, if 
applied to agriculture, horticulture, or 
some industrial occupation adapted to 
their capacity, would, in a few years, 
place them in comparative independence. 
A New York merchant advertises for 

a clerk for some inferior department in 
his warehouse, and at once an eager 
throng of bearded men and beardless 
youth invade its precinets, each prepared 








to urge his suitability for the position. 
This, exemplified almost daily, exhibits 
the great excess of the clerical supply 
over the needs of metropolitan trade, 
and the resultant effect, a low rate of 
wages to the average clerk, is reasonably 
accounted for. Young men by the hun- 
dred lounge listlessly about the streets 
month after month, and perhaps year af- 
ter year, a burden upon industrious and 
frugal yet foolishly fond parents, waiting 
for some “opening.” Time and talents 
are thus wasted, which in some trade or 
honest manual vocation would yield them 
a comfortable support besides relieving 
those at home. 

On the other hand, the intelligent for- 
eigner, who comes to our shores with a 
proper sense of the uses of labor, scru- 
ples not to take up those laborious voca- 
tions which the American, in his foolish 
disdain, rejects. A few square rods of 
land in the suburbs of the city becomes 
his working capital, and soon his wagon, 
loaded with tempting vegetables or lus- 
cious fruits, is seen slowly rolling toward 
the market-place. A beginning once 
made, he is quite sure to advance toward 
fortune. Who are the gardeners and 
horticulturists on whose industry and 
skill our markets chiefly depend for their 
steady supplies? Are they not foreign- 
ers ? 

Now the indifference shown toward 
agricultural pursuits by the modern 
American is due to a false opinion. He 
thinks that in becoming a farmer he loses 
valuable intellectual, social, and esthetic 
privileges, and sois sure to retrograde in 
culture and refinement. He practically 
forgets the important place which agricul- 
ture holds and must ever maintain in the 
economy of the nation, and he fails te 
realize that among the public men of the 
past and of the present there have been 
and are farmers of robust ability and 
brilliant talent. Besides, he does not 
appreciate the fact that the sphere of 
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letters owes much to authors and poets 
who have found the transition from the 
plow to the study easy and productive 
of a healthy mentality, not only for 
themselves, but for a world that eagerly 
feeds upon the creations of their pen. 

The steady pursuit of agriculture at a 
distance from a large city, we grant, will 
prevent that intimate and close personal 
association with the better types of intel- 
ligence and culture which is only to be 
found in old centers of commerce and 
general enterprise, but the press prevents 
anything approaching isolation, for it 
teems with all that is witty, sprightly, 
wise, instructive, and refining in the 
best classes of American society, and 
brings to one’s door, wherever he may 
be in all the broad sweep of his glorious 
land, those elevating influences which, 
under the most favorable circumstances, 
were he dependent upon his own efforts, 
he would fail to secure. There is so 
much that is vain and superficial in city 
life, that it may be doubted by the earn- 
est and serious student of letters and 
science whether its experience may profit 
him. Indeed, such a one pursues his 
studies apart from the multitude in re- 
tirement, wuere the current of his reflec- 
tions may not be embarrassed or inter- 
rupted. 

The judicious pursuit of husbandry is 
to-day ripe with advantages, and the 
eyes of our youth should be opened to 
them. Science and art have been tribu- 
tary to the farmer, and provided for his 
use wonderful instruments which at once 
ease his labor and hasten its perform- 
ance. He finds in his diversified voca- 
tion opportunities for the application of 
the highest intellectual attainments, and 
he can point to rich results which were 
the fruit only of the most extended sci- 
entific research, To him no learning 
will come amiss. His employments in 
the field, in the mill, in the granary may 
be made conservators of mental vigor, 





may freshen and stimulate a healthy ap- 
petite for intellectual food, and impart 
that steady reflective condition so essen- 
tial to the thorough assimilation of the 
ideas and perceptions drawn in from the 
world without. 

Our notion of agricultural pursuits is 
scarcely that of the poet: 


“ Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books, 

Ease and alternate labor, useful life, 

Progressive virtue, and approving Heaven,” 
for it savors more of the nervous energy 
of our American atmosphere; but there 
is in that brief picture of Thomson the 
spirit which is essential to their proper 
understanding. Sentimentally and es- 
thetically, what more can the human 
heart desire ? 

Politically considered, if our national 
prosperity continues to be so much de- 
pendent upon agricultural and industrial 
interests, the men who drive the plow and 
wield the sledge must exert a most pow- 
erful influence upon American civil af- 
fairs ; in fact, if the past serve as a guide 
by which we may affirm anything of the 
future, these men of the plow and anvil 
will control the balance of power and 
sway our destinies. There is that in the 
pursuit of agriculture which imparts an 
element of manliness. The free, open 
country contributes to freedom and in- 
dependence of thought, and this quality 
of mind, strengthened and developed by 
education, is peculiar to the true Ameri- 
can farmer. A thousand, and this is a 
moderate estimate, of such men in each 
State of the Union would inspire it with 
an irresistible energy for progress and 
prosperity. 

Let our young men be admonished 
not to crowd and strain for places in the 
close and hungry city, and not to ac- 
cept niggardly wages for hard and pro- 
tracted toil, but let them go into the 
meadows and hillsides of the East or on 
the rich prairies of the West, and there 
aspire to success through the intelligent 
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cultivation of the soil. Let them not 
abandon altogether this generous gift 
of Providence to the frugal son of toil 
who comes from a foreign clime. 


——————~ee—_—_- 


BAD AIR. 





IR, the breath of life, is the first 
want of the human being, and it 

is also the last. At every pulsation du- 
ring life we need this life-sustaining ele- 
ment. Yet one would suppose by the 
bad ventilation of houses, street cars, 
churches, and lecture-rooms that man 
was made to live without air,—at least 
that it was a matter of indifference 
whether he had much or little, or whether 
it was good or bad. We read often in 
the papers of the death of persons from 
suffocation in wells, mines, or in rooms 
warmed by charcoal burned in an open 
vessel, or of suffocation by escaping gas, 
and we are startled, wondering why peo- 
ple will be so careless; yet thousands of 
people die by inches, or only half live, 
in consequence of the impurity of the air 
which they breathe. If one is shut up 
in a small room without any admission 
of fresh air, the air contained within the 
room soon becomes impure by having 
been breathed over and over, and very 
great lassitude or depression of life and 
spirits is the consequence. People live 
in tenement-houses in New York, six or 
seven stories high, one room above an- 
other, some having seventy-five families 
in a house, and each family containing 
from five to eight persons, with no appli- 
ance for ventilating the whole building ; 
the inhabitants being ignorant of the ne- 
cessity for ventilating their own rooms re- 
spectively, is it a wonder that such places 
show heavy bills of mortality? One 
looks pityingly at the poor, pale, languid 
little slips of girls and boys, and watches 
the weary, half-dead infants who are bal- 
ancing between life and death,—more 





frequently stopping on the death side, 
because more than half of the time dur- 
ing the day and night they are thus pent 
up and half stifled for the want of pure 
air. 

The blood requires to be revitalized 
constantly within the lungs by coming 
in contact with atmospheric air. In- 
deed, that is the whole office of the lungs, 
to aerate or revitalize the blood (which is 
there met by the atmospheric air), and 
change it from dark venous blood to 
bright scarlet arterial blood, thus pre- 
paring it to carry life to every part and 
tissue of the system. In the lungs the 
blood loses many of its impurities and 
takes on the life-giving oxygen from the 
air; and in proportion as the air is abun- 
dant and pure which we breathe, in that 
proportion we have the glow of health 
and the enthusiasm of living which comes 
from well-vitalized blood. People who 
live in the cities, especially those of inte!- 
ligence and culture, study the subject of 
ventilation and do more to promote it 
than people in the country. Houses that 
are built with low ceilings, and are some- 
times located near to miasmatic swamps, 
are not as healthful residences, though 
located in the country, as most of the 
better kind of residences in the city 
where the ceilings are high and the win- 
dows permitted to come down from the 
top. In nine-tenths of the farm-houses, 
and probably in more than half the houses 
in villages, the windows are not arranged 
so as to be pulled down from the top ; and 
millions of people in this country sleep 
in small rooms without any effort at ven- 
tilation. During the day, their houses, 
in warm weather, are more or less open, 
and the people circulate freely in the - 
open air; but their sleeping apartments 
are execrable, on account of having no 
ventilation. People bury themselves in 
feather beds, and shut their bedroom 
doors, and sometimes they will raise the 
bottom of the window an inch, but not 
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much more, lest a cat should getin. They 
are afraid of the draft, and keep it out, 
and they look and feel depressed and 
unrefreshed in the morning. 

We have had some unpleasant personal 
experiences in this matter of ventilation, 
or the want of it, and it may be of ser- 
vice to some to refer to them. We fre- 
quently deliver lectures on temperance 
before associations devoted to the promo- 
tion of that excellent subject. Their 
meetings are statedly held during the 
summer and winter. We have seen fif- 
teen hundred people packed into a hall 
with a ceiling not more than ten feet 
high, a place not originally constructed 
for a public lecture-room, some second 
or third story fitted up for the use of a 
temperance society, the partitions being 
taken out so as to make it roomy, and 
no original effort having been made for 
its ventilation. To make their room 
pleasant in the evening they must needs 
have an abundant light, and we have 
counted thirty or forty gas-burners, each 
of which would boil a teakettle in fifteen 
minutes, all being lower than the eyes 
of the speaker when he stood on the 
platform, and on that platform we could 
almost touch the ceiling; and in such a 
room not a window was open, not a 
gimlet hole for ventilation. Imagine the 
amount of heat given out in such a low 
room filled with people breathing the air 
over and over again; then put a speaker 
on the platform, his head surrounded by 
an atmosphere of impurity directly from 
the lungs of a thousand people and the 
heated, burned air from the gas-lights, 
and you have the surroundings of a tem- 
perance lecturer trying to instruct and 
entertain men and women who are seek- 
ing freedom from rum, and are not wise 
enough to know that there are other 
forms of intemperance as well as drink- 
ing poisonous liquor. Poisonous air, 
though it may not make a man whip his 
wife or squander his property, robs him 





of his life by inches and destroys his 
mental vigor. Under such circumstan- 
ces we are never at a loss for something 
to talk about at the start, and never pro- 
ceed until we have given a dissertation 

son air, and the windows are pulled down 
or raised. We remember one room of 
this sort which had been fitted up, and 
for three months the society had oceu- 
pied it, and the windows could neither 
be raised nor lowered because they were 
set fast with the paint which had been 
put on at the beginning, showing that the 
society had been living there two hours of 
an evening every week without any ven- 
tilation except that which might come in 
through the doors or crevices. In some 
such lecture-rooms we have persuaded 
the people to make an opening from the 
ceiling to the roof, to let off the heat of 
the gas-burners and take away the foul 
air, while other rooms where we have 
lectured several times, and given similar 
advice, remain unventilated. 

The ferry-boats plying between New 
York and the adjacent cities are some 
of them splendid in their appointments, 
yet have not a particle of ventilation in 
their cabins except that which may be 
obtained from the doors, and these in 
cool weather are kept shut with strong 
springs, while the cabins are kept heated 
at a high temperature. Some of the old 
ferry-boats had openings to let off the 
foul air from the cabins, but the new 
ones have no such arrangement. In the 
“gentlemen’s cabin ”—erroneously s0- 
called—forty or fifty men out of the 
seventy or one hundred which it will 
contain, will be seen smoking bad cigars 
or the dirtiest of old pipes; and when 
it is remembered that every few min- 
utes a trip is made with new passen- 
gers, and that in this cabin there is no 
ventilation except by the doors, it may 
be well imagined that one accustomed 
to pure air, and not accustomed to the 
fumes of the detestable pipe or cigar, 
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must hold his breath in passing through 
such a place, or be nearly suffocated. 
But this is the “ gentlemen’s cabin,” 
arranged and provided by the wealthy 
company to be occupied by human 
beings. It may readily be believed, 
also, that we always take a stand on the 
front end of the boat, rather than in 
either cabin, preferring the frosts of 
winter, or even the rain, to an atmo- 
sphere which such a place would afford. 

The street cars of our cities are very 
little better, in respect to proper means 
of ventilation, than the ferry-boats. They 
have swinging, ventilating windows ob- 
viously intended to admit pure air and 
permit the foul air to escape, but they 
are so constructed that they can not be 
kept open. They are hung nearly on 
the center, and there is no friction ar- 
ranged to keep them in place, so that as 
soon as they are opened they swing back 
again. 

We are amazed and indignant that in 
great commercial cities, with all their 
collected wisdom, their medical colleges, 
and ten thousand doctors, the people are 
permitted thus to sweat and swelter in 
such an atrnosphere in public boats and 
cars and assembly rooms. It is but a few 
years since any church within our knowl- 
edge had any preparation whatever for 
ventilation. No wonder the people w ent 
to sleep in sermon time. We venture 
the opinion that not one-half of the 
churches, in the large cities even, and 
not one in fifty in the country, have any 
special means adapted to ventilate them, 
to let off the foul air, and permit the fresh 
air to take its place. Most of them can 
have a window pulled down or up, but 
when the audience begins to come in, the 
room is cool enough and the air is fresh; 
and when the house becomes crowded, it 
is not convenient to open the windows, 
and people do not wish to make a dis- 
turbance to do it. If we could build a 
church, or have one constructed in har- 





mony with physiological laws, we would 
have it arranged so that the windows and 
ventilators could be adjusted by the sex- 
ton without disturbing the congregation, 
so that air enough might be let in to 
keep women from fainting, and strong 
men from going to sleep. Ventilators 
might be worked with wires through the 
ceiling, just as bell wires are worked, so 
that openings could be made without 
any noise, or could be closed without 
trouble, and it would save the sexton a 
great deal of work, and the audience a 
great deal of ill-health. 

Air is abundant and cheap. It does 
not need to be invited in; if we make a 
place for it, it will rush in of itself; and 
when the air is made foul by being 
breathed over and over again, it will 
hurry out, because lighter, and the out- 
ward air will rush in and take its place, 
because heavier. Air is the most need- 
ful, it is the most abundant, and it is the 
cheapest of all good things. Let us have 
air ! 

A CURE FOR INEBRIETY. 


READER of the JourNAL appeals, 
doubtless in all sincerity, to us in this 
manner : 

“ Will you have the kindness to recom- 
mend a good and safe remedy for curing 
drunkenness ?” 

A simple, categorical answer will not ap- 
ply in thiscase. Here and there is a profess- 
ed reformer who recommends medical specif- 
ics; another, that some kind of alcoholic 
liquor be put into every kind of food and 
eaten by the victim until he becomes so dis- 
gusted and sick of it that he will crave no 
more; still another, who advises that the pa- 
tient be sent to an asylum for inebriates and 
confined therein, and treated until all hank- 
ering for “fire-water” shall have ceased ; 
and another would have the victim “ taper 
off” by taking a small horn, and after each 
dram cutting away with a knife a portion of 
the horn, so that it will hold less and less, 
until the entire horn shall be finally cut 
away, and with it the determination to drink. 
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These methods are compromises. They 
may suit some natures that may not be reach- 
ed or affected in a more direct and manly 
way. But, seriously, does one realize that he 
ts a drunkard? Has he not enough manli- 
ness to see the difference between a manly 
man and a poor weak slave? Is he will- 
ing to be classed with the latter? Can he 
trust himself no more? What! a human 
wreck! and 2!l through one small leak ? 
and that leak the appetite? Sound and 
strong in every other part, but weak—almost 
to rottenness—here? A plank damaged by 
the ship’s striking on a rock, or from defects 
which existed undiscovered in the start, must 
be taken out, and a new one fitted in. It can 
safely be done by a good workman. We 
must lighten—enlighten—the ship; heave 
her on her sides, or put her into a dry dock 
for repairs. It will be found that the most 
satisfactory course in such cases, after re- 
pairing damages the best we can, is to keep 
clear of the rocks and quicksands in future. 
Yield to no temptations. “Taste not, t6uch 
not, handle not” that which is an enemy to 
your peace and “biteth like an adder.” 
Stop! 

No tampering ; no dropping one stimulant 
to take up another. We now and then find 
one who stops smoking or snuffing to take 
up chewing. Is not this “ out of the frying- 
pan into the fire?” No “substitute” is to 
be sought, but the patient is to take into his 
mouth or stomach only that which is natural 
food or natural drink ; that which may be 
converted into healthful blood, tissue, nerve, 
muscle, bone, etc. In short, the way to over- 
come drunkenness is, not to drink stimulants. 
The drinker must drink no more. He must 
stop, and in an earnest, prayerful spirit ask 
God for strength and grace to resist the 
temptation and overcome the desire. Appe- 
tite must be subordinated to the intellect 
and the moral sense. Can you doit? Are 
you a man? or are you a slave? God pity 
the poor weak imbeciles who can not help it ! 


——__+0e—_—_. 
RUNNING IN A ROUT. 


\ MALL and narrow minds always run in 
ruts. Large and comprehensive minds 
originate ideas and strike out original courses. 
A monkey can imitate, but it requires a man 





of mind—something more than instinct—to 
originate. A small-minded man may be sharp 
and shrewd enough to follow and pick up the 
mental crumbs of a larger mind, and turn the 
same to profitable account. Our long-headed 
John Calvin, our broad-headed Martin Luther, 
and our high-headed John Wesley, lead their 
millions of followers to-day. Newton, Har- 
vey, Fulton, Gall were large-minded men, 
and made original discoveries. We, lesser 
lights, profit by their teachings, and follow 
in their wake. The only objection to this 
“rut fraternity” is, that they oppose meas- 
ures which, if carried out, would result in 
their good. The world changes. One season 
succeeds another. Daylight succeeds dark- 
ness. One generation—yes, generation—sue- 
ceeds another. And the world moves. Let 
us move with it. Those who oppose will be 
run over, crushed, and left behind the ever 
forward movement. Instead of following 
blind and fallible guides, let us look to the 
great Teacher, and follow Him. Is our course 
through dark and dismal ways? Light from 
heaven, through faith, will shine on our path 
and make the way “all serene.” Let us get 
out of the ruts of ignorance, skepticism, su- 
perstition, fear, despondency, and spiritual 
death, and come up into the open way whose 
roads are straight and free from impediments, 
and which are illuminated by the brightness 


of truth. 
——~+0o—_—_ 


MeEmoRANDA.—In this number we publish 
the first installment of Goldsmith’s most cel- 
ebrated poem, “ The Deserted Village,” with 
notes and new illustrations. The encourage- 
ment accorded by readers in publishing “‘ The 
Traveller” has induced us to make another 
venture in what is beyond all question stand- 
ard English poetry. It was our intention to 
present a portrait of Miss Phebe Cary with 
the brief sketch of the sisters, which appears 
on page 266, but we were unable to procure 
a suitable likeness in time. 


—_——_+e+—__—_ 


Go To THE Farr.—In the United States and 
the neighboring provinces there will be held 
more than siz hundred State and county fairs 
this year! The great utility of these exhibi- 
tions is beyond question. The best specimens 
of the best productions of fruits, flowers, veg- 
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etables, grains, grasses, poultry, cattle, domes- 
tic implements, etc., are brought to public 
view. Valuable experiences and observations 





selves of the improvements. Self-interest, to 
say nothing of patriotism, will impel them te 
this. Hence we commend these fairs, and 


are exchanged, and the sum of real knowledge | would have one held each year, first in every 
greatly increased. Look into those stalls and | town or county, then in every State. It would 


note the beautiful forms of high-bred cattle, 
sheep, and poultry. That is what judicious 
breeding, feeding, and care will do. “ Will it 
pay?” It will pay; and when it is known to 
farmers that a Shorthorn, a Southdown, Shrop- 
shire, or Merino will bring twice or thrice 
more than common stock, they will avail them- 





bring about many other desirable results which 
we have not time or space now to mention. 
There are abuses. Granted,—and we will add, 
there will be losses and disappointments ; but 
these will be trifling compared with the great 
good which will come of all such exhibitions. 
Go to the fair, and see the sights. 
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WRITING BY DASHES. 


BY FRANCIS GERRY FAIRFIELD. 


COUPLE of patient Germans—Profess- 

or Krieg and Dr. Zeibig, of Dresden— 
have recently commenced the collection of ma- 
terial for a history of shorthand, to be printed 
in monthly numbers, under the terrible title of 
the “ Panstenographicon.” The plan of the 
work includes synopses of all systems of ste- 
nography, ancient and modern, from the abbre- 
viations of the Roman notaries and the old 
Greek writers to the complicated systems of 
modern phonography, as now practiced by 
New York Court reporters, and the new sys- 
tems of stenography, lately developed by Eu- 
ropean inquiry in the same direction. The 
projectors of the work solicit contributions, 
discussing the various methods of shorthand 
now prevalent, and propose, if possible, to 
solve the question of the relative utility of the 
different systems discussed, and intelligently 
to recommend the universal adoption of some 
one of them. 

The subject is one of more than passing im- 
portance, not only to professional reporters, 
but to commercial correspondents; and the 
Dresden publication has already elicited a vast 
deal of historical information. The individuality 
gradually engrafted by every writer of phonogra- 
phy upon the general system as taught in the 
text-books—an individuality that renders it 
difficult for one expert to translate the notes of 
another—has thus far prevented the adoption 
of the system as the vehicle of written commu- 
nication, and limited it rigidly to the business 
of reporting. In a word, phonographic writ- 
ers fall by practice into the habit of using log- 





ograms of their own invention, toe the detri- 
ment of the intelligibility of their notes; and 
the general prevalence of this habit, united to 
the difficulty of avoiding it, appears to pre- 
clude the adoption of the phonographic method 
for purposes of written intercommunication. 
In this respect, stenography as practiced by 
London reporters, substantially according to 
the system of Thomas Gurney, seems to have 
the advantage of phonography as practiced 
here. 

The two Dresden professors have, in the 
three or four numbers of their pamphlet printed 
thus far, disseminated considerable curious in- 
formation, which it is the purpose of the writer 
to condense. Dr. Timothy Bright, in 1588, 
originated a method of writing that justly en- 
titles him to the appellation of the “ father of 
modern shorthand.” In the preface of his book 
dedicated to Queen Elizabeth, the Doctor tra- 
ces shorthand to Cicero, but with little founda- 
tion in fact. The shorthand practiced by the 
ancient Romans was really nothing more than 
a system of abbreviation—B. F. standing for 
bonum fatum, R. P. for res publica, P. R. for 
Romanus populus, and so on—and was, there- 
fore, a shortened and unintelligible longhand 
rather than a system of shorthand as the latter 
is now understood. The ancient Greeks, also, 
practiced a method of abbreviation that redu- 
ced the labor of writing about one-half; and 
this is as far back as the two German profess- 
ors have been able to get. They have, not, 
therefore, yet elicited the genesis of ancient 
shorthand, which lies farther back in the now 
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misty ages of Egyptian civilization. The hie- 
roglyphics of Egypt constitute, in fact, the first 
elaborate method of which history has prescrv- 
ed any record. It was, in some respects, pecu- 
liar, and consisted of six hundred and thirty- 
six signs, the reading of which was based upon 
a very simple principle, which is thus formu- 
lated by that patient Egyptologist, Dr. Gustav 
Seyffarth: “Every hieroglyphic picture rep- 
resents primarily the several consonants in the 
name of the picture contained.” Thus, the 
picture of the firmament, in old Egyptian 
Phtha, stands for the two consonants p and ¢ ; 
and throughout the whole six hundred and 
thirty-six, as the learned Doctor has proved, 
not a single exception to the principle is pre- 
sented. In fact, the hieroglyphic system, in- 
stead of being symbolical or ideographic, is 
merely a shorthand alphabet of considerable 
complication. 

The next shorthand, far from being that of 
the ancient Greeks, is preserved in that cum- 
brous system of ligatures which renders it so 
difficult to master the Sanscrit alphabet, result- 
ing in four or five hundred primary alphabetic 
signs, many of them so near alike as to be whol- 
ly undecipherable, except by the most micro- 
acopic nicety of eye on the part of the student. 
The ampersand of the current English alpha- 
bet may be quoted as illustrative of this sys- 
tem, which, with considerable simplification, 
was transmitted to the Greeks. The parent of 
modern shorthand is not, therefore, the method 
of abbreviation mentioned by Dr. Bright as 
having engaged the attention of Cicero, but 
the ancient habit of writing by ligatures ex- 
pressing two or three letters in one. 

After the decay of Greek and Roman civili- 
zation, the subject slumbers until the latter 


- part of the sixteenth century, when Dr. Bright, 


taking a hint from Mr. Ratcliff, of Plymouth, 
resuscitates it in his treatise dedicated to the 
Queen. This was in 1588, two years before 
Peter Bales printed his work on “ Swift Writ- 
ing, True Writing, and Fair Writing,” a quaint 
title covering a world of curious speculation. 
Granger, in his “ Biographical History of Eng- 
land,” mentions Bales as having been an adept 
in the method of writing by dashes. Bules 
appears to have conceived the idea of heading 
his words with Roman letters, and indicating 
the rest by disposing commas, periods, dashes, 
and other marks about the initial letter. This 
was an advance upon the system of Dr. Bright, 
which depended upon the retention of the con- 
sonants and the omission of the vowels, and 
constituted nothing more than a return to the 





ancient Semitic. It is likely that Bales took 
the hint of his invention from the old Rabbini- 
cal system of indicating vowels by points in 
Hebrew as then written; but, be this as it may, 
his departure from Bright is in the direction of 
modern shorthand, and enfolds its primitive 
germ. 

John Willis, a clergyman, next attempted te 
solve the problem, but, in his writing by dashes, 
fell into the error of using a couple of strokes 
to the letter, thus vitiating his invention. 
Moreover, the angularity of his letters, and 
the consequent difficulty of conjoining them, 
rendered his art impracticable. Edmund Willis, 
Henry Dix, Mr. Maud, and William Folking- 
ham, in 1613, 1630, 1633, and 1635, made at- 
tempts to improve upon the invention of John 
Willis, but were unsuccessful in all-important 
particulars. The right angle appears to have 
constituted their principal vehicle, and, placed 
in different positions, represented half a dozen 
different letters of the alphabet. Thus stood 
English shorthand at the advent of Thomas 
Gurney in London, in 1731, whence dates mod- 
ern stenography. 

In 1738, having reduced Mason’s word-signs 
from several thousands to one hundred, Gur- 
ney printed his system, which was soon intro- 
duced into court reporting. Verbatim notes of 
the trials of Warren Hastings, Lord George 
Gordon, and of other causes célebres were thus 
preserved; and, in 1860, the great efforts of 
Burke, Sheridan, and Fox were, by the British 
Government, pointed from the original notes 
taken by Thomas Gurney in 1788 and 1789. 

Meanwhile, Germany and Holland had not 
been idle. Daniel Schwenter, of Altdorff, Mis- 
semberg, had, early in the seventeenth century, 
arranged an art of shorthand adapted to the 
German language; but neither he nor his suc- 
cessor, George Philip Hardoerffer, had been 
very successful. Johan Reyner, of Rotterdam, 
Holland, in 1673, was, however, the first te 
elaborate a complete shorthand alphabet, 
whence dates the system of modern phonog- 
raphy as distinct from the stenography of Eng- 
lish invention—the former depending primarily 
upon letter-signs, the latter upon word-signs. 
Reyner adhered, however, to the angular 
shapes of the letters, appearing in the art as 
interpreted by Bales, and hence his method, 
though clear and ingenious, was next to un- 
masterable. 

Coming down to 1837, the system of Isaac 
Pitman appears, so far, to be the most manage- 
able. “Pitman was the first to discard the right 
angle, but he bases his art, nevertheless, upon 
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geometry. A circle intersected by two diame- 
ters, one perpendicular, the other horizontal, 
and again intersected diagonally by two diam- 
eters, gives eight segments and four straight 
lines, which may be made to represent twelve 
letters by a mere difference of disposition. 
Draw these same signs with a heavy stroke 
instead of a light one, and an alphabet of 
twenty-four letters is provided for. This is sim- 
ple—simplicity itself—and hence the Pitman 
system has, even in London, gradually super- 
seded the long prevalent system of Gurney. 
Thus far the Saxon has led the German; but 
here, again, the plodding Teuton claims to 
take the lead, in the invention of Francis Xavier 
Gabelsberger, of Bavaria, who began his study 
of the problem in 1817, and cogitated seven- 
teen years before submitting anything for 
publication. Gabelsberger was born in 1789, 
and was, consequently, forty-five years old 
when he perfected his invention, which repre- 
sents a new point of departure. Disliking, 
probably, the angular and uncouth shapes in 
vogue, he begins with an analysis of the ordi- 
nary current writing, selecting the strokes most 
frequently occurring, from which he forms his 
alphabet and his double consonants. Submit- 
ted to the Bavarian Academy of Sciences, his 





system was approved in 1834, and printed. A 
second edition appeared in 1839; in 1843 his 
second work was completed; and, in 1850, a 
year after his death, his last and elaborated 
grammar of the new system was made public. 
The method at this point was taken up and 
practically perfected by the Royal Stenographic 
Institute of Dresden, Saxony, and is now almost 
exclusively employed by Continental reporters. 
In 1860 it was, by Alfred Geiger, of Dresden, 
adapted to the English language. Its method 
is simple ; its vocalization quite perfect, with 
an average of one stroke to the syllable. But 
its chief advantage seems to be that, while one 
is learning to write longhand, he is at the same 
time practicing the primary strokes of short- 
hand. It may be written six times as fast in 
the style of correspondence as ordinary long- 
hand, while, in the style of reporting, it is much 
more rapid. This method is now the only one 
taught in Germany, Russia, Sweden, Norway, 
Italy, and Greece—in all of which it forms a 
part of the academic curriculum. May we not 
entertain the hope that after three centuries of 
struggle, the world in this new system has been 
provided with a shorthand which may ulti- 
mately supersede the current absurd and tedi- 
ous longhand ? 
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ALICE AND PH@BE CARY. 


is not many months since the death of 
Alice Cary was recorded, and a few weeks 
ago tidings came from Newport that on the 
morning of the 31st of July, Phebe, the young- 
er, and scarcely less gifted, sister breathed her 
last. The two, united so entirely in life, have 
not in death been long divided. Their story 
should be written and read together, for its 
tender harmony teaches a lesson of love and 
womanly virtue which it would be well for 
many who are left to learn. 

Alice was five years her sister’s senior, but 
their literary labors began, as almost they end- 
ed, together. In 1850 appeared their first vol- 
ume, a collection of poems, by both sisters, and 
which just opened the path for them, and but 
little more. As Phoebe herself expressed it, 
these poems were but “ feeble echoes” of the 
well-known poets of the day. 

Very soon after the appearance of this volume 
they came to New York. Their career in this 
city was a remarkable one. With compara- 
tively few friends at the outset, they rapidly 
gained a social and literary popularity which 
was destined to make them known and beloved 





over the whole Union. At the time of Alice 
Cary’s death, an editor of one of our leading 
illustrated weeklies said to the writer, that the 
universal love, and more than this, warm friend- 
ship felt for both sisters was evinced by the 
obituary notices of Alice in every paper all 
over the land. “We have an opportunity,” 
said he, “ of knowing this, because on looking 
through our exchanges we found the most ob- 
scure papers contained a notice of her death, 
and all spoke of her not alone as a poetess, but 
a friend. 

It was their warm sympathy with all human- 
ity which made them famous, more than any 
wonderful genius. In the poems of the elder 
sister especially, the heart is appealed to, a 
chord touched, to which the most impassive 
must respond; and often the simple sweetness 
of their religious faith was evinced in that un- 
conscious manner which teaches the best lesson 
to the world. 

Their home in Twentieth Street became 
some time since one of the few centers of so- 
cial and literary gathering which New York 
possessed. The Sunday-evening reunions be- 
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gan in a most informal manner. Mr. Greeley 
was in the habit of going there to tea, and from 
this arose a fashion of inviting one or two oth- 
ers; and over all, even in her later days of suf- 
fering and decline, Alice was recognized as the 
presiding spirit, while the brightness of the 
younger sister's presence shed a radiance that 
will linger long in the recollection of the home 
that has passed away. — . 

Opposite as both sisters were in talent, yet 
a perfect congeniality existed between them. 
Where the nature of Alice was serious and 
calm, though full of earnest energy, Phebe 
was bright and sparkling. Her conversation 
was full of brilliant repartee and flashes of hu- 
mor, and has been likened to Sidney Smith’s, 
and this strain showed itself frequently in her 
writings. Yet when the subject was one to 
call out expressions of her faith and religion, 
she did best. Nature in its spring and summer 
loveliness appealed quickest to Alice’s heart, 
and some snatches of her songs seem fraught 
with the very delicacy and perfume of flowers. 

During the last months of Alice’s life, Phaebe 
nursed her with untiring devotion. On the 
12th of February the end came. We can well 
imagine how as the last thread of the elder 
life was severed, the heart of the younger sister 
broke with grief; not that grief which finds 
vent in passionate demonstration, but which 
endures on in fatal silence to the end. 

Through a dreary roynd of days and weeks 
the younger sister lived on, looking always, we 
doubt not, to the release and reunion which 
were so near at hand. For awhile she remained 
in the home they had so long shared together. 
We have heard that each morning she knelt at 
her sister’s vacant bedside and prayed. Who 
knows what pent-up sorrow was poured forth 
there ?—what supplication not to be kept long 
from one another ? 

At last weariness of heart and body, which 
was never actual illness, overcame her. The 
last chord of the tired heart broke, and the 
story of both lives, so simple yet so effective, 
ended. In the belief which her Swedenbor- 
gian faith teaches, that in a preparatory world 
she would meet and know and love her sister 
with a perfected love and recognition, her spirit 
passed away. 

The sunny home in Twentieth Street; its 
brilliant circle and kindly influence ; the pres- 
ence of Alice and Phebe Cary,—all are gone! 
—all but the memory, and I think both sisters 
would be better pleased with a fame that lives 
in the hearts rather than on the lips of men. 

L. C. WHITE. 





[A few additional particulars with reference 
to Pheebe will not be wanting in interest to the 
reader. She was born on her father’s farm, 
eight miles from Cincinnati, in 1825. Some 
contributions published in the National Hra of 
Washington first called attention to her liter- 
ary ability. Her well-known volume, “ Poems 
of Faith, Hope, and Love,” contains the ripest 
fruits of her poetic thought. 

One of the most touching and beautiful of 
Pheebe Cary’s poems is the one known as 
“The Christian’s Evening Tide,” which was 
composed one Sunday morning in 1852, shortly 
after the author had returned from church. It 
is by no means out of place here. 

One sweetly solemn thought 
Comes to me o’er and o'er; 

I'm nearer my home to-day 
Than I ever have been before ; 

Nearer my Father's house, 
Where the many mansions be ; 

Nearer the great white throne ; 
Nearer the crystal sea ; 

Nearer the bound of life, 
Where we lay our burdens down; 

Nearer leaving the cross ; 
Nearer gaining the crown. 


But the waves of that silent sea 
Roll dark before my sight, 

That brightly the other side 
Break on a shore of light. 


Oh, if my mortal feet 

Have almost gained the bring— 
If it be I am nearer home 

Even to-day than I think, 


Fa‘ ‘er, perfect my trust, 
) et my spirit feel in death 
Tat her feet are firmly set 
On the rock of a living faith. 
’ In person she was short and plump, appar- 
ently in the possession of even exuberant 
health, and scarcely knew what pain and in- 
disposition meant until her last illness. The 
death of Alice proved too heavy a stroke. She 
grew old in a few weeks, and resigned all claim 
upon life when, worn by grief and weariness, 
she betook herself to the sick bed.] 
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WHAT BECOMES OF THE COIN. 


N the reign of Darius, gold was thirteen 

times more valuable, weight for weight, 
than silver. In the time of Plato, it was twelve 
times more valuable. In that of Julius Cesar, 
gold was only nine times more valuable, owing, 
perhaps, to the enormous quantities of gold 
seize: by him in his wars. It is a natural 
question to ask what became of the gold and 
silver? A paper read before the Polytechnie 
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Association, by Dr. Stephens, recently, is cal- 
culated to meet this inquiry. He says of our 
annual gold product, fully fifteen per cent. 
is melted down for manufacture; thirty-five 
per cent. goes to Europe; twenty-five per cent. 
to Cuba; fifteen per cent. to Brazil ; five per cent. 
direct to Japan, China, and the Indies; leaving 
but five per cent. for circulation in this country. 
Of that which goes to Cuba, the West Indies, 
Brazil, fully fifty per cent. finds its way to 
Europe, where, after deducting a large percen- 
tage used in manufacturing, four-fifths of the 
remainder is exported to India. Here the 
transit of the precious metal is at an end. 
Here the supply, however vast, is absorbed, and 
never returns to the civilized world. 

The Orientals consume but little, while their 
productions have ever been in demand among 
the Western nations. As mere recipients, there- 
fore, these nations have acquired the desire of 
accumulation and hoarding, a fashion common 
alike to all classes among the Egyptians, In- 
dians, Chinese, and Persians. A French econ- 
omist states that in his opinion the former nation 





alone hide away $20,000,000 of gold and silver 
annually, and the present Emperor of Morocco 
is reported as so addicted to this avaricious 
mania, that he has filled seventeen large cham- 
bers with the precious metals. The passion of 
princes, it is not surprising that the same spirit 
is shared by their subjects, and it is in this pre- 
dilection that we discover the solution of the 
problem as to the ultimate disposition of the 
precious metals. This absorption by the East- 
ern nations has been uninterruptedly going on 
since the most remote historical period. Ac- 
cording to Pliny, as much $100,000,000 in gold 
was, in his day, annually exported to the East. 
The balance of trade in favor of those nations 
is now given as $80,000,000. 

[Would it not be as well for wasteful and 
spendthrift Americans to learn to save as well as 
toearn? Should we not produce more and im- 
port less? Why give ninety-five per cent. of all 
our precious metals to the heathen and to 
foreigners? Can we not be as wise, as inge- 
nious, and as economical as Europeans and 
Asiatics? Suppose we try.] 


—_—_+0e—__ 


SOME WEATHER SIGNS. 


HE Signal Service Bureau, not long since 
established, has rendered valuable service 

to the country at large, and demonstrated by 
the wonderful accuracy of its prognostications 
with regard to the weather the utility of meteor- 
ological observation when conducted under the 
direction of men of scientific culture and ex- 
perience. The following general weather signs, 


taken from the columns of a cotemporary, will © 


not be ungratefully received by the JouRNAL 
reader : 

“ Animated bodies receive peculiar impres- 
sions that precede and announce change of 
weather. Thus we hear distant sounds better 
when there is going to be rain; we also then see 
remote objects more distinctly, and bad odors 
are more offensive than usual. 

Swallows skim the ground in their flight; is 
it that they may feed on the worms that then 
come out to the surface? Lizards hide, cats 
make their toilet, birds oil their feathers, flies 
bite more sharply, chickens scratch themselves 
and roll in the dust, fish leap out of the water, 
and aquatic birds flap their wings and dabble in 
the ponds and brooks. 

Nearly all the signs indicated announce 
dampness in the air, rather than the app.oach 
of rain, for they are not seen when a storm oc- 
ours in dry weather. Thus the swelling of 





wood-work, which renders it difficult to close 
doors made of soft timber, and the contraction 
and tension of cordage made of vegetable fibers, 
are counted among the signs of atmospheric 
humidity. Rude hygrometers have even been 
constructed of these fibers. 

Certain flowers do not open at all in rainy 
weather; others, the Siberian thistle particu- 
larly, remain open or shut according as the 
weather is going to be rainy or dry. 

Pallor of the sun announces rain; it is seen, 
at such times only, through an atmosphere 
laden with vapors. If the heat be stifling, that, 
too, is a sign of rain; for one is then surround- 
ed by an atmosphere saturated with vapor, and 
more readily heated, owing to its Jack of trans- 
parency. If the vapors be collected in clouds, 
the sun’s rays that pass through the latter 
heighten the temperature more than they would 
have done in perfectly clear weather. If the 
sun be clear and brilliant, it foretells a fine day; 
but when the sun is at its rising preceded by 
redness, and this redness passes off the moment 
it does appear, the sign is of rain. 

Two winds of opposite qualities succeeding 
each other often bring rain. Thus a cold wind 
entering an atmosphere impregnated with mois- 
ture by the warm wind that preceded it will 
bring about a precipitation of water; and the 
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same will be the case where a damp, warm 
wind enters air that had been chilled by the 
wind that had preceded it. 

Generally, an approaching rain can be better 
foreseen when the sky presents several banks 
or layers of clouds resting one above the other. 
The winds that carry with them detached 
masses of clouds yield but light rains. 

Motionless clouds, lying in the quarter whence 
the wind blows, bring only a continuance of 
that wind; but if they appear in the opposite 
quarter, they announce its termination. 

Clouds coming up simultaneously, yet im- 
pelled by different winds, announce an early 
storm. 

Clouds envuneieing < on the sides of mount- 
ains foretell rain. 

The following are the signs most familiar to 
navigators and farmers : 

A rosy sky at sunset, fine weather. A red sky 
in the morning, bad weather, or a great deal of 
wind. 

A gray sky in the morning, fine weather. If 
the first light of dawn appears over a bed of 
clouds, wind may be looked for. If on the 
horizon, fine weather. 

Light clouds with imperfectly defined edges 
announce fine weather and moderate breezes. 
Thick clouds with well-marked edges, wind. 
A deep, dark blue sky of somber tinge in- 
dicates wind. A clear and brilliant blue sky 
indicates fine weather. The lighter the clouds 
look, the less reason is there to anticipate wind. 
The more dense, the more rolled together, 
twisted, and tattered they are, the stronger the 
wind will be. A brilliant yellow sky at sunset 
announces wind; a pale yellow one, rain. Ac- 
cording to the predominance of red, yellow, or 
grayish tints we can foretell the condition of 
the weather with a very close approximation to 
‘accuracy. 

Small clouds of an inky color portend rain. 

Light clouds moving rapidly in the direction 
@pposite to dense masses, announce wind and 
rain. 

High clouds passing before the sun, the moon, 
or the stars, in a direction opposite to that pur- 
sued by the lower beds of clouds, or of the 
wind felt at the surface of the soil, indicate a 
change of wind. 

After fine weather, the first signs of a change 
are ordinarily high white clouds in belts, or in 
light dappled tufts or locks, which grow larger 
and soon form dense and somber masses. 
Generally, the more remote and higher up these 
clouds appear, the less abrupt the change of 





weather will be, but it will be considerable. 


Soft, light, delicate tints, with clouds of 
decided shade, indicate or accompany fine 
weather. Extraordinary tints and dense clouds, 
with hard outlines, indicate rain, and eed 
a gale of wind. 

Remark the clouds that form on hills and 
other elevated places, and cling there. If they 
continue there, augment, or descend, they indi- 
cate rain. If they, however, ascend and dis- 
perse, they portend good weather. When sea- 
birds fly out away from land in the morning, 
there will be fine weather and moderate winds. 
If they remain near the shore, or fly inland, 
gales and storms may be expected. Many other 
animals are susceptible to atmospheric changes, 
and these indications should not be neglected. 

Thus, when birds that usually fly in flocks— 
swallows, for instance—keep near to their nests, 
flying from one side to the other, and skimming 
the ground, the sign is of rain or wind. When 
domestic animals seek sheltered places, when 
chimneys smoke, or when in calm weather the 
smoke does not ascend overhead, bad weather 
may be expected, 

When the sky is remarkably clear at the 
horizon, and objects usually invisible are dis- 
tinguishable from each other, or appear higher 
up by refraction, there will be rain, and perhaps 
wind. 

Extraordinary brilliancy of the stars, lack of 
distinctness, and apparent multiplication of the 
horns of the moon, halos and fragments of 
rainbows upon detached clouds, indicate that 
the wind will increase, and that there will be 
rain.” 

——_+0e___—_ 


“LET THERE BE LIGHT.” 


ALPH A BET. 


N your August issue B. P. F. has a card on 

the creation of the world and its illumina- 

tion, in which he assumes that Geology—sci- 
ence—and the Bible are at variance. 

Now, with all deference for the astuteness, 
research, and opinions of B. P. F., we must 
yet beg to believe that science and revelation 
never come “in direct contact”—nor, indeed, in 
contact—antagonistically—at all, when both 
are understood. 

Geology tells us that thousands of years were 
consumed in the creation of the earth. Nor 
does revelation dispute this, though it does teach 
that creation was perfected in siz days. Har- 
mony or dissonance is produced as we interpret 
correctly or incorrectly the word “ day.” If it 
is contended that “ day,” as there used, means, 
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literally, either twelve or twenty-four hours, we 
must then interpret the whole account as there 
given, literally, which would involve us in some 
difficulties. 

The first chapter of Genesis states that the 
consecutive order of creation was: The for- 
mation of the heavens and the earth “in the 
beginning ;” then, day and night; the division 
ef the waters; production of vegetation ; ordi- 
nation of lights to rule the day and the night; 
ereation of animals; creation of man. 

In the second chapter it reverses, in part, 
this order, and has man created prior to ani- 
mals, declaring that God saw that it was not 
good for man to be alone, created beasts, etc., 
and then formed woman. It is also stated that 
“ God planted a garden eastward in Eden; and 
there he put the man whom he nav formed.” 
Then follows an account of the subsequent pro- 
duction of trees. 

That “day” means period is evident from 
verses 4, 5 of chapter 2. “In THE Day that 
the Lord God made the earth and the heavens, 
and every plant of the field before it was in the 
earth, and every herb of the field before it 
grew.” Here we have the explicit statement 
that the earth, the heavens, and vegetation 
were produced in one “ day,” while the same 
work is said, in chapter 1, to have occupied a 
number of “ days.” 





The declaration, too, that there had been no 
rain, and that the earth was watered by a mist, 
is conclusive of a lapse of time greater than 
twenty-four hours, else there would have been 
no necessity for rain, nor time for a mist to 
benefit vegetation. There could not have ex- 
isted any necessity for rain, since the land was 
under the waters until the morning of the very 
same day that vegetation appeared, and cer- 
tainly the land could not have become too dry 
to produce vegetation within a few hours—and 
that without the evaporating powers of the sun 
which had not yet been created. 

B. P. F. can not tell precisely, even from bis 
standpoint, what a “ day” is, so fur as its dura- 
tion is concerned. We presume that he will 
be willing to allow that from sunset until sun- 
set is the sense of “day” in Genesis, as he 
contends for it. 

Very good! On the average, here, from 
sunset until sunset, is twenty-four (24) hours. 
At the poles from sunset until sunset is eight 
thousand seven hundred and sixty-six (8,766+ ) 
hours. Now, which of these was the “day 
of creation? One is 365 times as great as the 
other. 

If B. P. F. will “search the Scriptures,” he 
will find that they use “day” elsewhere as a 
designation for a time more protracted than 
twenty-four hours. 


—_376¢——_—_——_ 


PHRENOLOGY AS A PROFESSION. 





N this age of telegraphs, palace cars, and 

perfected machinery for nearly every kind 
of work, the public taste is becoming instructed 
in respect to the gratification of its various 
wants. Ministers have to be educated, talented, 
and decorous. The grade of instruction in 
medical colleges is being raised, and on the 
whole the public seems determined to have 
the best of everything. When civilization 
takes one step upward it tends to lift every- 
thing in the same direction, except that which 
is too weak or wicked to be improved, and 
then, by contrast, at least, it seexrs more odious. 
The public requirement relative to phrenologists 
is every year being elevated. Formerly, if a 
man advertised a course of lectures on Phre- 
nology, und knew a little more than the public 
did on the subject, he was listened to with 
comparatively little criticism. Now, it is de- 
manded of him that he know something of the 
subject considerably above the common level 
ef the publicinformation. Consequently, every 





year increases the necessity for the better cul- 
ture of those who propose to enter the phreno- 
logical field. 

To meet this public requirement we offer to 
students a course of instruction every year, and 
open to them our large collection of busts, 
skulls, and portraits, which for nearly forty 
years has been accumulating, together with 
such explanations of Phrenology, theoretical 
and practical, in detail, as more than a third of 
a century of daily practical experience may 
have qualified us to give. 

In these instructions we begin at the basis, 
the physiology—the temperament, health, bal- 
ance of organization, brain, and nervous sys- 
tem. We show the relation of brain to body, 
and body to brain, in their inter-action and 
reaction. We show how to locate the organs, 
and to estimate their real and relative size. 
We take into account their combinations and 
the modifications which temperament produces 
in the shading and molding of character. 
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These instructions will impart to the student, 
during the course of lessons, minute and needed 
information which he might be fifteen years in 
acquiring, groping his way, meditating, and 
dreaming and studying by himself. Some of 
our students in a single course of lectures have 
cleared the entire expense of their tuition and 
other expenses incident to their course of in- 
struction, carrying with them, thenceforth, 
without tax or abatement, the power to con- 
duct business successfully the remainder of 
their lives. Every year is broadening the pub- 
lic need fcr phrenological lectures and exami- 
nations. We are written to every month, from 
different parts of the country, asking for courses 
of lectures, and begging that we will send a 
competent phrenologist to meet the wants of 
the public. 

Many persons affect unbelief in the truth of 
Phrenology, as they say, in detail, though they 
accept what they are pleased to call the gene- 
ral principles, viz., that the whole brain is the 
seat of mind, that the forehead has to do with 
intellect, the base of brain with propensity, and 
the back-head with the social feelings. Their 
intuitive sense shows them that a contracted 
forehead accompanies weakness of the mind, 
that a broad head belongs to force and passion, 
and that a full back-head goes with sociality. 
If they were possessed of knowledge relative 
to the details, they would recognize as much 
truth in regard to the location and function of 
organs in the particular parts of the forehead 
a3 they now do in reference to the whole fore- 
head as being the seat of intellect, In other 
pages of this work the topics embodied in our 
Annual Class for instruction in Practical Phre- 
nology are explained in detail. to which the 
reader is referred. 

If there were to-day two thousand clear- 


‘headed, well-instructed phrenologists in this 


country, they would find the practice of the 
science a pleasant and profitable occupation ; 
each aiding to create a public sentiment in its 
favor and making a demand for its practical 
application. Our daily experience shows us 
that Phrenology is taking a deep root in the 
minds of the people. They bring their sons 
and daughters to us, anxiously inquiring what 
pursuit or course of education is best adapted 
to them. One mother suid to us, “I have 
placed my three older sons in business accord- 
ing to your suggestions, and they are all pros- 
pering; now I bring the fourth son for advice 
as to What he shall do for a livelihood; and 
when the youngest is old enough, he shall 
Come also.” 





The phrenologist, therefore, should be truth- 
ful, just, manly, intelligent, sincere, highly 
moral, and possess as much knowledge of 
practical life as may be. The field is broad, 


the harvest is ripe, and the laborers few ; 
while other professions are more or less crowd- 
ed, and the more desirable occupations have a 
jostling throng seeking for the prosperity and 
honor belonging to their successful prosecution, 
Phrenology, as a profession, is relatively unoe- 
cupied. There should be twenty in it where 
there is nowone. “Come over and help us."— 
Annual of Phrenology and Physiognomy, 1872. 


<t>o&> 


SOME HINTS ON PRUNING TREES. 


GREAT deal has been said in the pa- 

pers about the best time for pruning 
trees, and we are prepared to concede that the 
summer months are the best, that the wounds 
will then heal over the quickest, and that the 
least injury is then done to the tree. If the 
tree-raiser will make experiments, as all ought 
to do, he will find in which months wounds are 
healed over quickest. 

There is a great deal of truth in the rule, 
however—to prune in winter for wood growth, 
and in summer for fruit—but the wounds in win- 
ter do not heal over so quickly, and water 
shoots are very apt to be thrown out when am- 
putation has taken place. 

The true theory of all pruning, however, is 
to so guide the growth of limbs as to have no 
severe pruning at any time. 

Start the head of the tree right, in its infancy, 
and if any branches are going astray cut them 
off with your pocket-knife at any time. No 
larger pruning instrument should go iz to an or- 
chard at any time than a pruning-knife ; and no 
larger one is needed, if used at the proper time. 

The effect of pruning is to regulate the 
growth of the tree, and throw the sap into the 
proper channels, to form a well-balanced head 
with all parts open to the sun, so that the fruit 
may have size and color. 

Many go into their orchards sawing off large 
limbs, cutting off more brush than they leave 
on the tree, mangling and butchering it horridly. 

There are Jaws for preventing cruelty to ani- 
mals, and there should be for vreventing cruel- 
ty to trees. The laws of vegetable physiology 
should be as well understood by him who en- 
deavors to regulate and promote the growth and 
fruitfulness of trees as the laws of animal phys- 
iology should be understood by him whose pro- 
fession it is to regulate and bring to a normal 
condition theanimal system when out of order. 

Orchards should be visited often at this sea- 
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son of the year with pruning-knife in hand, 
and kind attention given to every tree. 

Trees should be considered adopted children 
and their every want attended to. They should 
have a good, rich soil, which should be well 
worked, that a thrifty growth may be made. 

——_+ee—__—__- 


Tue Scott Centenary.—The fifteenth of 
August, being the hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of the “ Wizard of the North,” Sir 
Walter Scott, was celebrated with ceremonies 
more or less grand and imposing in Great 





Britain and America. Known and loved 
wherever the English language is spoken, the 
writer, whose lofty genius never stooped to 
an ignoble act, and whose works wrought a 
pure, refining influence on the language and 
literature of England, Scotland, and America, 
and command the admiration of the civilized 
world, might well be remembered with so 
much dignity and splendor. The author of 
“The Lay of the Last Minstrel” and of the 
Waverly novels will perish in human memory 
only with the decadence of the English tongue. 
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THE DESERTED VILLAGE—ILLUSTRATED. 


BY OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
INTRODUCTION. 


HIS Poem, which is universally acknowledged to be one of the sweetest in the English 
language, was produced in 1770, although written for the most part in the intervals of 
leisure from the monotonous drudgery of engagements to furnish certain volumes of history, 
polite literature, etc., to publishers, engagements, however, upon which the poet was de- 
pendent for personal support. Its reception by the public was most cordial. Between the 
months of May and August five editions were published, and it was “ spoken on all sides 
as being one of the most beautiful poems ever written.” Goethe, the eminent German 
pvet, hailed it with delight, and at once set to work to translate it into German. 

With the passage of time, its hold upon the literary world has increased instead of di- 
minishing. No critic has disallowed the high merits of ‘“‘ The Deserted Village” as a poet- 
ical composition, and all who have feeling hearts and emotional natures own its power. 
As one says, “It teems with tender and pathetic sentiment and touches of the finest humor ; 
with high moral feeling ; with noble and effective imagery ; with portraitures of character 
that exhibit the conception of a genius and the hand of a master. 

Goldsmith dedicated this Poem to one of his associates in the celebrated “ Literary 
Club,” Sir Joshua Reynolds, who proved himself a friend to the poet in more than one of 
the latter's embarrassments. This dedication discloses so much of the author's purpose in 
writing the Poem, and that, too, with so much elegance, that it would be a mistake on our 
part not to make it what it properly is, the introduction to the Poem. 


TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


Dear Srr—I can have no expectations in an address of this kind, either to add to your reputation, 
or to establish my own. You can gain nothing from my admiration, as I am ignorant of that art in 
which you are said to excel; and I may lose much by the severity of your judgment, as few have a 
juster taste in poetry than you. Setting interest therefore aside, to which I never paid much atten- 
tion, I must be indulged at present in following my affections. The only dedication I ever made was 
to my brother, because I loved him better than most other men. Heo is since dead. Permit me to in- 
scribe this Poem to you. 

How far you may be pleased with the versification and mere mechanical parts of this attempt, I 
do not pretend to inquire; but I know you will object (and indeed several of our best and wisest 
friends concur in the opinion) that the depopulation it deplores is nowhere to be seen, and the disor- 
ders it laments are only to be found in the poct’s own imagination. To this I can scarcely make any 
other answer than that I sincerely believe what I have written; that I have taken all possible pains, 
in my country excursions, for these four or five years past, to be certain of what I allege, and that all 
my views and inquiries have led me to believe those miseries real which I here attempt to display. 
But this is not the place to enter into an inquiry, whether the country be depopulating or not; the 
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discussion would take up much room, and I should prove myself, at best, an indifferent politician, to 


tire the reader with a long preface, when I want his unfatigued attention to 4 long poem. 

In regretting the depopulation of the country, I inveigh against the increase of our luxuries; and 
here also I expect the shout of modern politicians against me. For twenty or thirty years past it has 
been the fashion to consider luxury as one of the greatest national advantages ; and all the wisdom of 
antiquity in that particular, as erroneous. Still, however, I must remain a professed ancient on that 
head, and continue to think those luxuries prejudicial to states by which so many vices are introduced, 
and so many kingdoms have been undone. Indeed, so much has been poured out of late on the other 
side of the question, that, merely for the sake of novelty and variety, one would sometimes wish to 
be in the right. I am, dear air, your sincere friend and ardent admirer, 

OLIveR GOLDSMITH. 









WEET Auburn! loveliest village 
of the plain, 

Where health and plenty cheer’d 
the laboring swain, 

Where smiling spring its earliest 
visit paid, 

And parting summer's ling’ring 
blooms delay’d. 

Dear lovely bowers of innocence 

== and ease, 

Seats of my youth,* when every sport could please, 

How often have I loiter'd o’er thy’ green, 


—S—SY7 


Where humble happiness endear’d each scene! 

How often have I paus’d on every charm, 

The shelter’d cot, the cultivated farm, 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 

The decent church that topp’d the neighb'ring hill, 
The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 
For talking age and whisp'’ring lovers made! 

How often have I bless’d the coming day,t 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play 

And all the village train, from labor free, 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree, 
While many a pastime circled in the shade, 

The young contending as the old survey’d ; 

And many a gambol frolick’d o’er the ground, 
And sleights of art ond feats of strength went round ; 
And still as each repeated pleasure tir'd, 
Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspir'd ; 

The dancing pair that simply sought renown, 

By holding out, to tire each other down; 





*“ Seats of my youth.”—This epithet seems most likely to point at Lissoy or Ballyoughter as the region of 
country designated as Auburn. The general characteristics of the scenery in the piace first mentioned are very 
similar to those portrayed so vividly in the poem, while some contend that the description is as appropriate to the 
other. 
+ There is no good reason for the inference some have drawn here, that Goldsmith alluded to saints’ days. At 
the date of this poem, and later, recreations of the kind alluded to were customary in Ireland on Sunday. 
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The swain mistrustless of his smutted face, 

While secret laughter titter’d round the place ; 

The bashful virgin’s sidelong looks of love, 

The matron’s glance that would those looks reprove. 




















These were thy charms, sweet village! sports like these, 
With sweet succession, taught e’en toil to please; 
These round thy bowers their cheerful influence shed, 
These were thy charms,—but all these charms are fled! 
Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the lawn, 
Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn ; 
Amidst thy bowers the tyrant’s hand is seen, i 
And desolation saddens all thy green: 
One only master grasps the whole domain,* 
And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain ; ° 
No more thy glassy brook reflects the day, 
But, chok’d with sedges, works its weedy way ; 
Along thy glades, a solitary guest, 
The hollow-sounding bittern guards its nest ; 
Amidst thy desert walks the lapwing flies, 
And tires their echoes with unvaried cries. 
Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all, 
And the long grass o’ertops the mould’ring wall, . 
And, trembling, shrinking from the spoiler’s hand, 
Far, far away thy children leave the land. 





* This keen reproach seems to refer to General Robert Napier, who purchased a large Irish estate, including 
Liseoy, in 1730. Desiring to inclose a considerable park, he ejected all the tenants (the Goldsmiths exeepted), 
sambering upward of a hundred persons, many of whom emigrated to America. 
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Tl fares the land, to hast’ning ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay: 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade; 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made; 

















But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroy’d, can never be supplied. 

A time there was, ere England’s griefs began,* 
When every rood of ground maintain’d its man; 
For him light labor spread her wholesome store, 
Just gave what life requir’d, but gave no more; 
His best companions, innocence and health ; 

And his best riches, ignorance of wealth. 

But times are alter’d; trade’s unfeeling train 
Usurp the land and dispossess the swain ; 

Along the lawn, where scatter’d hamlets rose, 
Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp repose ; 

And every want to luxury allied, 

And every pang that folly pays to pride. 

Those gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom, 
Those calm desires that ask’d but little room, 

Those healthful sports that grac’d the peaceful scene, 
Tiv’d in each look, and brighten’d all the green ; 

‘i hese, far departing, seek a kinder shore, 

And rural mirth and manners are no more. 





* From this assertion. and what follows, it is apparent that the principle intended to be illustrated in the poem 
by a particular place. wherever it may be, is applied to England as well as to Ireland. 
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MIRTH. 


A WESTERN gentleman advertises for a “ sclf- 
supporting wife.”” The rascal doubtless is himself 
acharge upon the community. Girls, beware of 
him. 


So necessary is fun to the mind, that a late phi- 
losopher says if you should build schools without 
playgrounds, nobody would get beyond short divi- 
sion in a lifetime. 


“Ts molasses good for cough ?”’ inquired Jones, 
who had taken a slight cold and was barking with 
considerable energy. ‘* It ought to be,”’ said Brown, 
“it is sold for consumption.” 


Nowapays kitchen girls are termed “ young la- 
dies of the lower parlor.” People Who go about 
grinding knives, scissors, and razors are termed 
“gentlemen of the revolution.”” Folks who dig 
clams are termed “ profound investigators.” 


A poor emaciated Irishman having called in a 
physician in a forlorn hope, the latter spread a 
large mustard plaster, and put it on the poor fel- 
low’s lean chest. Pat, when he with tearful eyes 
looked down on it, said, ‘‘ Docther, it strikes me 
it’s a dale of mustard for so little mate.” 


Mr. BustTER is an opponent to free schools from 
“principle.” He goes “agin education,” not be- 
cause of its unconstitutionality, but because it’s 
unnatural. Ignorance is “ natur,” he says. ‘* We 
are born ignorant, and ought to be kept so.” 


WHEN the steamboat R. E. Lee exploded her 
boiler, a small boy was blown high in the air, but 
fortunately was ‘“‘caught on the fly” by the en- 
gineer, and escaped unhurt. Query—Is that en- 
gineer a “‘ base”’ ballist ? 


A LAWYER was once pleading a case that brought 
tears into the jurors’ eyes, and every one gave 
up the case as gone for the plaintiff. But the op- 
posing counsel rose and said, ** May it please the 
court, I do nct propose, in this case, to bore for 
water, but—’’ Here the tears were suddenly dried, 
laughter ensued, and the defendants got clear. 


Tuts is to make known that I have invented a 
certain perpetual-motion machine ; it is perpetual 
as long as I run it. I advertise this because there 
is a chance for improvement which, however, is 
very slight. Any one imagining out the same will 
be my partner in the whole business. The im- 
provement needed consists simply in this: a con- 
stant movable persevering wheel of indomitable 
courage and never-tiring energy. To young aspi- 
rants this is a great chance. You can find me at 
my office. Warn Fisuer, Dealer in Strange In- 
ventions. 


An Irishman one morning went out very early 
in search of some game on an estate where the 
game laws were strictly enforced. Turning a 
sharp corner, whom did he meet but the gentle- 





man who owned the estate. Paddy, seeing the 
game was up, coolly advanced toward the gentle- 
man and said, ‘“‘ The top of the morning to your 
honor! and what brought your honor out so early 
this morning?” The gentleman replied by say- 
ing, ‘‘ Indeed, Paddy, I just strolled out to see if I 
could find an appetite for my breakfast;” and 
then eying Paddy rather suspiciously, said, “ and 
now, Paddy, what brought you out so early this 
morning ?’’ Paddy replied, ‘‘ Indade, your honor, 
I just strolled out to see if I could find a break- 
fast for my appetite.” 


——_+0+—_—_ 
WISDOM. 


Norurne is more contrary to the spirit of charity 
than rash and hasty censures. 


WHATELY alludes to the folly of men who un- 
mask their battery hastily, and then think of load- 
ing their guns. 


EXALTED imagination may work miracles; but 
it is only when we immolate self to principle that 
we are truly virtuous.—De Stael. 

Better it is to be careful to live well than de- 
sirous to live long. 

THE present, the present is all thou hast 
For thy sure possessing ; 

Like the patriarch’s angel, hold it fast 
Till it gives its blessing. 

IF a man does not make new acquaintances 2s 
he advances through life, he will soon find himself 
left alone. A man should keep his Friendship in 
constant repair. 


YourTurvt minds, like the pliant wax, are sus- 
ceptible of the most lasting impressions; and the 
good or evil bias they then receive is seldom if 
ever eradicated. 


He that speaks, sows; he that hears, reaps; 
hence we should be guarded as to how we speak, 
as to what we hear. ‘‘He that hath ears to hear, 
let him hear;” but take heed how ye hear! 

“ For so much gold we license thee, 
So say our laws, a draught to sell 
Which bows the strong, enslaves the free, 
And opens wide the gates of hell. 
For public good requires that some, 
Since many die, should live by rum.” 


“‘ Tye horse that frets, is the horse that sweats,” 
is an old saying of horsemen, and it is just as true 
of men as of horses. The man that allows him- 
self to get irritated at every little thing that goes 
amiss in his business, or in the ordinary affairs of 
life, is a man that, as a rule, will accomplish little 
and wear out early. He is a man for whom bile 
and dyspepsia have a particular fondness, and for 
whom children have a particular aversion. He is 
a man with a perpetual thorn in his flesh, which 
pricks and wounds at the slightest movement; 4 
man for whom life has little pleasure, and the fa- 
ture small hope. 
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[In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
Contributions for ‘* What They Say’ should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





Go Our €orrespoudents. 


Questions oF “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. We have no 
to gratify idle curiosity. One question only at a time, 
and that clearly stated, must be nded, if a corre- 
spondent shall expect us to give him the benefit of its early 
consideration. Questions of personal interest will be 
promp'ly answered by letter, if a stamp be inclosed for 
the return postage. 








Brt1ousnEss.—What causes _bilious- 
ness ? and what will cure it ? 

Ans. There is constitutional biliousness, so-call- 
ed, and there is induced biliousness, from habits 
of eating climate, etc. A person who has astrong 
Motive temperament, with dark complexion, in- 
clining to be sallow, and also inclining to torpid- 
ness of the liver, needs to be careful of his diet, 
and of the situation of his residence, in order to 
obviate these tendencies. Such persons should 
live far from swamps and low grounds, on a high, 
dry hill, in a healthy, dry climate, which is not 
very hot. He should eat lean beef, avoiding greasy 
food; should eat an abundance of tart fruit and 
coarse bread. This kind of residence and diet 
will prevent people from becoming bilious. Many 
people live in low grounds; the cellar is damp; 
they sleep on the ground floor; they live in the 
shadow, not in the sunshine; they eat pork, and 
sugar, and superfine bread ; they take in their food 
three times as much carbonaceous matter as they 
require, and so they become bilious; or, perhaps, 
they live in a malarious district, which engenders 
intermittent fever and other forms of bilious diffi- 


culty. In some of the most malarious districts of 
the United States the people live on pork as their 


* meat, and make free use of sugar and molasses, 


and it is not surprising that they should look 
sallow, and “‘ shake their buttons off” with ague. 


Insanity.—What becomes of the 
mind of an insane person ? 

Ans. The mind itself is not diseased. It is sim- 
ply the brain and nervous system, through which 
the mind acts, that is diseased. A piece of music 
as written is not discordant because the instru- 
ment which evolves it is out of tune. When that 
instrument is carefully tuned and properly played 
upon, the harmony is shown with all its original 
sweetness and power. We might ask, what be- 
cemes of the mind when the brain is asleep ? 


Sout, Is rr Matertat? Does Phre- 
nology teach that the soul of man is material ? or 
is there any evidence in nature or science to prove 
that the soul of man is material ? 





Ans. Phrenology does not undertake to solve 
this question. We are conscious only of feelings 
and emotions, friendships and attachments, high 
conceptions and glorious thoughts, but we can 
not tell from our own knowledge—we mean, the 
human being can not tell—what is the ethereal 
essence. We can not tell whether the Creator 
invested material organs with the property of 
thought, or infused into man a portion of imma- 
terial fire. Onall these points consciousness gives 
us no information. Of this, however, we are cer- 
tain, that the brain and nervous system are the 
best possible materia) adapted to serve as the 
agent of mental manifestation, just as the eye is 
the best possible medium through which the mind 
can obtain knowledge of external things. Every- 
body supposes the human being to be possessed of 
mentality,—of thinking power. Those who quarrel 
with Phrenology on the subject of materialism, 
will quote to us the text of Scripture which says, 
“With the heart man believeth unto righteous- 
ness.’” They seem to have no objection to the 
muscular organ in the breast exercising belief; 
but if we were to say ‘“‘ With the brain man thinks 
and believes,” they would call us materialists. It 
is not necessary to believe that either the brain or 
the heart thinks, loves, and hates. It is sufficient 
to say that the brain is employed as the best 
instrument through which mind can be brought 
into contact with matter. Something in man says 
‘“‘T will do this or that,’’ and we find him doing 
the thing he promised. He hammers on the anvil, 
but it is not the hammer in which resides the will 
and motive force; it is not in the hand or arm; 
we trace it to the brain, and can go no further. If 
any one can tell us how mind becomes connected 
with matter, by what special processes the will 
scizes upon brain and nerve and muscle to achieve 
its results, we will be glad to sit at his feet and 
listen to his words of wisdom. But that there is 
such connection and co-operation we believe. We 
ask, what is vital force? weask, what is magnetism 
and electricity? People use these words with 


reference to the subjects referred to, but they are 
not explained because not understood, for precise- 
ly the same reason that we can not tell how mind 
and matter are connected, but simply know that 
they co-operate. —_— 

Cousins Acarn.—If two first cousins 
me and are blest with a child who is perfect, 
physically and mentally, would there be any dan- 
ger of transmitting deformity to her children on 
account of her parents being cousins ? 

Ana. If she is perfect, physically and mentally, 
as you say, she is a shade better than most indi 
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viduals that we know; consequently there might, 
in her case, be no danger. But such children are 
not apt to be perfect. Cousins who are not nearly 
related by blood—that is to say, the children who 
take on the character and constitution of the 
unrelated parents, would not be so likely to trans- 
mit an unhappy organization to their children as 
cousins generally. But cousins should not marry, 
for though their children may seem perfect, that 
is to say, may not be deformed or idiotic, the 
chances are that they will have some weakness 
which is not desirable, though it may not appear 
till the next generation. 


AvexanperR H. Srepuens’ Heap.— 
Will you inform me as to the size of the head of 
the Hon. Alex. H. Stephens? I believe him to be 
intellectually an able man. I am informed that 
his head is even less than medium in size. If so, 
whence his intellectual power ? 

Ans. We thank our correspondent for asking 
this question. Some claim that Byron’s head was 
small, or that he wore a small hat; and as there is 
no cast of his head, only models which are either 
larger or smaller than life, according to the taste or 
caprice of the artist, there is no positive means of 
verifying the actual size of hishead. His Cautious- 
ness and Conscientiousness were small, giving an 
upward tapering of the head, and requiring a small 
hat when compared with the great base of brain 
and the strong passions which accompanied that 
development. We do not believe the brain mass 
of Byron to have been small. His brain, with his 
temperament, was very dense, compact, and vig- 
orous. We suppose antiphrenologists with small 
heads, and anti because of that smallness, will 
continue to harp on the size of Byron’s head. We 
have no doubt that the same claim of smallness 
would have been made respecting the head of Mr. 
Stephens, and we can not too strongly thank our 
friend for prompting us to learn the facts that we 
may forever spike the guns of those who oppose 
Phrenology because they are smart, with heads of 
moderate size and fine-grained temperament. 

On receiving this question we wrote to Mr. Ste- 
phens, and received a prompt and courteous reply 
containing the following facts (and we have filed 
his letter as a voucher) : 

Height, 5 feet 10 inches ; circumference of head, 
224 inches; waist, 244 inches; usual weight pre- 
vious to recent illness, 89 pounds; present weight, 
7 pounds. 

Of course a man so thin and light must have 
light bones, a thin skull, and a very thin scalp; 
hence the size of the brain in his case is really 
larger than the 223-inch measurement would seem 
to indicate. We call 22 inches a full size for a 
man weighing 150 pounds, and for every quarter 
of an inch in size of brain we add 5 or 6 pounds. 
Mr. Stephens, therefore, should weigh 156 pounds 
instead of Icss than half that amount. Probably 
in his best condition of health his head measured 
22% inches, which is from full to large size. 





PrersonaL Matrers.—Several letters 
have been received to which no names were at- 
tached, so that we are unable to reply by mail, the 
subject-matter of the letters being of a personal 
character chiefly. Some of the letters relate to 
the treatment of maladies which can best be dis- 
cussed by a personal correspondence. It should 
be understood, however, by our correspondeuts in 
general, that we hold to the requisites stated at 
the head of this department. We receive a great 
many letters containing inquiries ; in fact, we have 
not one-quarter the space in the JouRNAL which 
would be required to answer them all; and there- 
fore if any correspondent is desirous of obtaining 
a prompt answer, he or she should inclose a post- 
age stamp, so that the return letter shall not be 
sent entirely at our expense. It frequently hap- 
pens that a good hour is expended in preparing 
an answer to some interrogatory propounded by 
a reader of the JouRNAL, the only pay for which 
trouble is the satisfaction which we suppose 
will be experienced by the inquirer on reading 
that answer. Of course we are desirous of mak- 
ing this department of the JouRNAL interesting to 
our readers generally, and the time expended in its 
preparation is by no means begrudged. Many 
assure us that they find more instruction and gen- 
uine entertainment in reading these few pages than 
in conning any other part of the JourNaL. This 
being the case, the department of Answers to Cor- 
respondents becomes a most valuable medium of 
communication with readers, and the necessity or 
expediency arises on the part of correspondents to 
ask such questions as shall prove of general inter- 
est and not consume their own time and that of 
the editors with frivolous or unnecessary inquiries. 

Sunken Cueexs.—Is there any way 


to cause cheeks which have become sunken and 
angular to recover their natural fullness ? 


Ans. There are many causes which tend to pro- 
duce hollow, wasted, and sunken cheeks, the chief 
of which is dyspepsia, or any form of disturbance 
of the digestive system. The use of tobacco is 
among the most fertile causes of dyspepsia. The 
use of pepper and other spices, vinegar, fine flour 
bread, greasy food, and sugar in excess damage 
digestion and make the skin dry an¢ leathery and 
the face angular and sunken. ‘be virtuous and 
you will be happy,” is a nu greater truism than 
this, ‘‘ Live temperately and properly, and you will 
be healthy and handsome,” if so, to start with. 


Macenetism.—W. H. O.—What is per- 
sonal magnetism? Is it a mental quality, or does 
it depend on physical health ? 


Ans. We have answered questions similar to this 
from time to time in this department, and also in 
the other departments of the JourNaL. Personal 
magnetism is a quality of the mind rather than of 
the body, and dependent, in a great measure, for 
its exhibition on the health. Those who possess a 
good degree of the Mental temperament, with 
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some of the Motive, and also sufficient of the Vital 
to give force and energy to the Mental, have more 
of this power or influence than others differently 
constituted. The subject of animal magnetism is 
by no means simple in its nature. In fact, it is so 
intricate that but comparatively little progress has 
been made in its satisfactory elucidation. A work 
which treats of it at considerable length is entitled 
“The Library of Mesmerism and Psychology,” 
published at this office, as you will sce by refer- 
ence to our catalogue. —— 

Tue Teeru: How To PRreEsERvVE 
THEM.—I would wish to ask, through the columns 
of the JouRNAL, your opinion in regard to prepa- 
rations for the teeth—“‘ Sozodont,”’ for instance— 
whether it will preserve the teeth,—or if it is likely 
to stop decay after once commenced ? 

Ans. No—it will do nothing of the sort. The 
best thing to preserve the teeth is a good dentist 


jo clean out and plug up the cavities with gold ; 


next, a tooth-brush,—not too hard nor too soft,— 
with fine toilet soap, used carefully night and 
morning, with soft water. There is no excuse, in 
these days, for dirty mouths full of decaying teeth 
and foul breath, when the means of purity and 
cleanliness are within reach. Some chew tobacco 
to preserve their teeth; but this is as foolish as it 
is filthy ; and we know at least one toothless oid 
codger who began tobacco-chewing more than 
forty years ago, to kill the toothache, who now, 
having worn out and lost all his teeth, *‘ gums” 
the “ weed’ as vigorously as when he first began. 
He is now a “ tobacco sot,’? without manliness, a 
slave to be pitied. — 

Bearp.—Why do not I, now thirty 


years of age, have a full flowing beard? and why 
do the hairs split at the ends ? 


Ans. Some men have a light head of hair and 
beard, and little if any hair on other parts of the 
body or limbs. Others have heavy beards, a thick 
head of hair, and their breast and limbs are heav- 
ily covered. Some develop bone, and some fat. 
The fat inquire, Why am I so fat? and others, 
Whyam I solean? There are causes operating to 
produce these differences. Some sheep incline to 
horns, others to wool, others to flesh. Diet and 
regimen do much to produce these conditions, un- 
til they become fixed; then they are transmitted 
by inheritance, and not easily modified. Hair that 
splits is generally of a dry nature, and it seems to 
die at the end. —_ 

Deciston.—W hat organs aid in giving 
decision ? ss 

Ans. Individuality, Comparison, Firmness, Self- 
Esteem, and Combativeness are the principal fac- 
ulties involved, though others aid or hinder in the 
matter. — 

Farntinc.—What causes a person to 
faint, from mental excitement or other cause ? 

Ans. The immediate cause of fainting is an in- 
termission of the heart’s action, and a consequent 
pressure of blood upon the brain. This may arise 
from various causes acting upon the nervous sys- 





tem, which tend to disturb the action of the heart. 
Fear, disappointment, loss of money or reputation, 
sight of blood, or loss of blood, or from peculiar 
odors. wae 


Stupent’s Exercitse.—When is the 
best time, according to your judgment, for stu- 
dents to take exercise ? 

Ans. They generally take too little; that is to 
say, the real students. Persons called or classed 
as students sometimes do anything but study, and 
they take all sorts of roystering exercises. The 
studying man should take exercise when he can, 
and take three times as much as such men gener- 
ally do. Study should mainly be done before two 
o’clock P.M., and the exercise may be taken from 
four to eight. Exercise just before retiring is ex- 
cellent, as it equalizes the circulation and pro- 
motes sound sleep. — 


Nepotism.—Is there any particular 
organ in the human brain that causes nepotism ? 

Ans. The organ of “Friendship” or ‘ Adhe- 
siveness’’ produces the characteristic called fra- 
ternal love, or friendship; and nepotism, or love 
of nephews, must grow out of that feeling. Love 
of family is one of its manifestations, and this 
may assume the form of nepotism. 


To a Contrisutor.—A month or so 
ago we received, from a lady friend of the Jour- 
NAL, a well-written article on the Woman ques- 
tion. In her note recommending it to our peru- 
sal, she appended no county or State, and so left 
us entirely in the dark as to what point of the 
compass we should direct our letter of acknowl- 
edgment. The initials of the writer are O. F. C. 
We would say to her that the article is retained 
for publication, and will appear at the earliest 
practicable moment. —— 


InaccuraTELy Put.—Amelia doubt- 
less thought that some portions of our advice in 
the September number were ill adapted to the case. 
Inadvertently, a child of nine years was in mind 
when the suggestions were written. However, we 
would say that the items of dress will apply if 
the child be but an infant just weaned, while the 
diet may in large part consist of the articles men- 
tioned, good fresh milk being the liquid used to 
moisten them. We would except, however, the 
beef and all fibrous and hard things which require 
teeth for their mastication. As the child grows 
older, such articles may be introduced into the 
diet. We do not think it well to send a child to 
school until it has become well developed physi- 
cally. The first five or six years of life should be 
devoted to the animal growth. A great many 
things of an intellectual character will be picked 
up in the mean while, and go to form the founda- 
tion of its mental development. When at six or 
seven the child is put to books, it should be con- 
fined a very few hours each day to study. A 
young brain is easily injured by a hot-house 
method of training and discipline. 
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GB bat Then Sap. 


Arrarrs In Geroroia. — Martretta, 
Ga., July, 1871—Dear JourNAL: The “ South ”’ is 
indeed “‘sunny” at this time, although the heat 
is less oppressive than it often is in the Northern 
States during a part of the summer months. The 
nights are more comfortable, compared with the 
heat of the day. 

The season of blackberries is past, and with it 
that of the red bugs, the terror of all blackberry 
pickers. The early peaches are already ripe, but 
not so good or abundant as usual, having been 
injured somewhat by the long, heavy rains of the 
present season. The corn and cotton fields are 
looking nicely, and a cotton field in blossom is a 
beautiful sight. 

Marietta, a pretty little town numbering a few 
thousand inhabitants, was nearly destroyed during 
the war, but has rallied wonderfully, and is now 
quite a thriving place. The Union Soldiers’ Cem- 
etery is an attraction here to strangers, being beau- 
tifully situated and kept in perfect order. The 
Confederate burying-ground near by is far less 
inviting, although on decoration day it was fairly 
alive with the most lovely flowers. But the boys 
in blue and the boys in gray, lying so near to- 
gether, know and care nothing now of victory or 
defeat. 

Atlanta, twenty-five miles away, is a miracle of 
growth and enterprise, and promises more aston- 
ishing things in the future. It has now a popula- 
tion of between twenty-five and thirty thousand. 
Negroes abound nere; but I am sure the servant 
question would become a more complicated one 
to the sage writers upon that subject were they to 
deal with the colorea “ladies and gentlemen” of 
this vicinity. The negroes are a religious people, 
and have their meetings regularly. The following 
incident is said to have occurred at one of these 
meetings near here. The minister admonished 
his people to be “‘ good niggers,”’ for if they were 
not, they would surely go to hell, and hell was an 
“awful cold place, with snow and ice, where they 
would have to shiver and shake and freeze.’’ After 
the service a white person present called the atten- 
tion of the minister to his mistake, telling him 
that hell was uvery hot place. ‘ Oh, I know that, 
massa, but you tell the niggers so, and they'll all 
want to go there!”” Some quite ancient ceremo- 
nies still exist in a Baptist church (white) here, 
among them that of feet-washing. But more next 
time. HOPE ARLINGTON. 





Giris.—We attended the dedication 
of the College of Mechanic Arts, one of the new 
buildings of Cornell University, and listened to 
the eloquent and edifying remarks of several 
prominent men, among whom were Gov. Hoffman 
of N. Y., Prof. Gilman of Yale College, President 





Atkinson of the Boston Technological School, 
etc. Education was the general theme, and all 
the speakers seemed to be agreed in thinking that 
men should be educated, no matter what part they 
were to act in life. They expressed thankfulness 
that the erroneous idea that education should be 
confined to so-called professional men was fast 
losing ground in America, and one of them re- 
marked that the desire for practical scientific edu- 
cation seemed to be in the veryair. We could not 
help wondering whether it occurred to any of 
those distinguished men, as they sat on that plat- 
form looking over the crowd before them, and 
meeting the glances of many bright, intelligent 
girls and women, that these were ever affected 
by any of the desires and aspirations which seemed 
to float in the air. If every man, no matter what 
his occupation, needs an education, and so much 
is being said to encourage young men in its ac- 
quirements, why is not more said and done in 
regard to the education of women? Whatever 
may be said about their inferior intellects and 
physical inability to fill certain vocations in life, 
one thing all must admit, women must be the 
mothers, and in this enlightened age when Phre- 
nology is fast gaining general recognition, al] must 
soon believe that the mother’s characteristics are 
transmitted to her children. Then is not this 
alone sufficient reason why girls should have 
equal advantages and encouragement for educa- 
tion with the young men? We think the same 
longing ambition and restlessness are planted 
equally in the mind of male and female, but the 
difference in their education causes these qualities 
to take different directions. If girls are taught 
that it is strong-minded and unwomanly to desire 
a thorough scientific education, is it strange their 
ambition takes another course? If they are 
taught by example and experience that to excel 
in a few superficial accomplishments, to dress ex- 
pensively—mind, we do not say becomingly,—and 
pay due deference to the dictates of fashion, places 
them higher in society than intelligence, is it 
strange we have so many vain, silly dolls of fash- 
ion, and so many inefficient wives and mothers * 
Is it strange that women, who might have become 
good and noble had they received different training 
while girls, are held bound as strongly as with iron 
chains in the whirlpool of habits and customs into 
which they have been drawn? It is true that a 
girl or woman requires force of character in more 
than an ordinary degree, and she may even be 
called strong-minded, to dare to step out of the 
groove in which she is commonly placed, and act 
as her own conscience dictates. 

If the time ever comes when girls are univer: 
sally trained to qualify themselves for active, ear- 
nest work in life, when it is considered as honor- 
able and necessary for every girl, rich or poor, to 
perfect herself in some branch of industry as it is 
for boys, then shall we see a revolution among 
women. GREEN LEAVES. 
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Is THE JOURNAL AN INSTRUMENT OF 
Goop?—A Grundy County, IIL, correspondent 
writes the following: ‘“‘ The JouRNAL comes reg- 
ularly, and unless it did so, there would be a blank 
in my existence. It must afford you the sweetest 
pleasure and consolation to know that its teach- 
ings have a salutary influence on all who earnestly 
read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest them. From 
individual experience, I can with truth aver that 
its influence over my mind has been reformatory. 
Previous to having a knowledge of Phrenology I 
had no fixed principles or rules of action with 
regard to the human mind—I oscillated between 
this and that man’s teachings—I had no true idea 
of the laws which regulate human action. With 
such knowledge I saw that the Creator had estab- 
lished a record more pure and lasting: than any- 
thing mundane can afford by obeying those laws, 
and that only “‘ tribulation and anguish ” awaited 
those who transgressed them. If man knew this 
truth, would not the low motive of even their self- 
ishness prompt them to choose the right and avoid 
the wrong? Phrenology teaches us that our 
highest interests consist in obeying the moral 
laws, and with unerring precision marks and 
points the way. In this it is in perfect harmony 
with the “law of righteousness”’ in Scripture. 
How blind is man to his real interests! His life is 
a mere scramble after mammon and vanities with 
some, and the gratification of his perverted and 
diseased propensities by others. In order to un- 
derstand a thing we must fully realize it, has 
the bulk of mankind realized the full meaning and 
moral force of the teachings of Christ? I trow 
not. When He enunciates the truth that a ‘‘ man’s 
life consists not in the abundance of the things he 
possesseth,”” how few comprehend this most com- 
prehensive idea! yet it is a glorious truth which 
Phrenology indorses, but which the multitude 
scarcely thinks upon. If we ought to be grateful 
fer anything, it should be for the advent of Phre- 
nology and its discovery. It alone is capable of 
throwing a vast flood of light on Scripture teach- 
ings, and by their combined inflnence to banish 
sin and suffering. Sin is suffering—it is moral 
death, in Scripture language. In phrenological 
language, it is the perversion of our propensities, 
and this perversion produces all the ‘‘ ills that flesh 
is heir to.””. When this is thoroughly understood 
by man, may we not hope that he will choose the 
right and avoid the wrong, and reap the rich har- 
vest of moral excellence? Phrenology has taught 
me this—yes, it teaches that moral rectitude and 
purity are the highest interest as well as duty of 
man; this gives him peace of mind, and without 
this peace of mind, what avail riches or the world’s 
applause. They weigh nothing, count nothing on 
the bed of death—they are powerless, valueless, 
weak, insipid,—but 


“ The actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust.” 
P. &. 





Iypustry anD Economy Exemp.iFiep. 
—[One of our correspondents, a young and ambi- 
tious man, writes us a fragment from his life’s expe- 
rience in the following. It may encourage others. | 
It is so common nowadays, Mr. Editor, to hear 
young men say that they have no time to devote to 
the improvement of their minds, etc., and knowing 


‘that youare ever willing to aid young men in every 


way possible, I thought I would write you a short 
account of what I have done during the last three 
years. Perhaps it will encourage some other young 
man to work on. I am a mechanic, drawing tole- 
rably good wages ; have worked steadily ten hours 
per day for three years, except holidays and a few 
other short vacations, and have in that time saved 
two hundred dollars. I have besides devoted two 
hours each day to music; am secretary of two so- 
cieties, and have accumulated a library worth two 
hundred dollars, which contains ‘‘ How to Talk,” 
“The Right Word in the Right Place,” and ‘ Ora- 
tory,” works published by you. I write one article 
a week for a journal in this State. I neither chew 
nor smoke tobacco, nor do I drink anything 
stronger than water. I am proud of what I have 
done because I think I have a right to be, and there 
are thousands of young men who can do as much, 
and even more. — 


A Scuoot-Girw’s Porrry—in which 
she informs us how teachers managed naughty 
little boys “long, long ago.” 

From six to teens, I went to school, 
Where teachers taught by rod and rule ; 
The rules were read with looks severe, 
While some would grin and others fear, 
For buckskin trowsers could not fee), 
And some would swiftly show the heel. 
I recollect a teacher once 

That made a block to seat a dunce, 
And on the block coal-dust was spread, 
A paper cap placed on the head. 

In large, plain letters dunce was wrote, 
‘*Belshazzar’s knees together smote.” 
Like owls we all looked very wise, 
With veneration and surprise ; 

A chap was soon found seated there. 
With down-cast exes and tangled hair. 
The teacher sat with wisdom’s look, 
The boy found something in his book ; 
But A from V he did not know, 

Yet tried his best to make a show. 

Ape was the word; so with a peep, 

He screeched aloud, ** V p e vepe.” 
Another boy some mischief done, 

The teacher thought to have some fun. 
A trial soon was brought about, 

A jury of three boys sent out; 

The jury all for justice went, 

Which caused the erring to repent. 

The master’s speech their judgment cooled, 
So mercy mixed with justice ruled ; 
Our teacher then great pomp displayed, 
Three stripes around the buckskin made. 


Tue American Lutheran, a weekly 
religious newspaper, says: ‘‘ We have been a con- 
stant reader of that excellent monthly the Purg- 
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NQLOGICAL JOURNAL for many years, and are free 
to write the older it gets the better it becomes. 
Every reader of our paper will be benefited by 
reading its rich contents." —— 

Tue Franklin Journal says of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL : 

“ There is never anything dull in this monthly, 
but on the contrary, everything is full of‘ interest. 
The noble science of Phrenology, which it eluci- 
dates each month, is fast becoming more and more 
popular despite the exertions of its opponents, 
and the able management of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
by Prof. Wells has had not a little to do with this.” 


We thank our cotemporary for the compliment, 
but must decline the title of ‘* Prof.”” When we 
accept a professorship in some college or univer- 
sity, we may be dubbed thus. There are none, at 
present, in the field of Phrenology using this title 
who are not self-styled professors, quacks, and im- 
postors,—rone. 





Literary Aotices. 
“ 


There is a kind of physiognomy in the titles of books 
no less than in the faces of men, by which a skillful ob- 
server will know as well what to expect from the one as 
the other.—BuTLER. 








Scuoot Houses. By James Johonnot. 
Architectura] Designs by 8. E. Hewes. New 
York: J. W. Schermerhorn & Co. 


In no department of the civilizing arts of life 
has more enterprise been exhibited by Americans 
than in schoo] methods and school architecture. 
Improvement in design tending to provide the 
best facilities for the distribution of classes and 
thorough ventilation is. especially marked during 
the past decade. Our author published a book 
upon ‘“‘Country School Houses” in 1858, which 
received the favorable attention of educators and 
architects, and the. present volume is an embodi- 
ment of the best featyres of the former, besides 
embracing the recent improvements in the con- 
struction of school houses and school furniture. 
It contains a great variety of plans with detailed 
descriptions, so that any carpenter or builder can 
erect a building which may be selected from the 
list. It also contains a full description of the 
most approved school furniture, with suggestions 
of great value to new and inexperienced teachers 
on the subject of school apparatus. The work in 
general is a most useful one, and can not fail to 
fird general appreciation among those who are 
interested in American education. 

History oF Freperick THE SEconp, 
CALLED FREDERICK THE GREAT. By John 8. 
C. Abbott, author of ‘‘ The History of Napoleon 
Bonaparte,” ete. With Illustrations. 8vo; 
cloth. Price, $5. New York: Harper & Bros. 
Among popular American historians, Mr, Abbott 

stands conspicuously. His ‘ History of Napoleon 

Bonaparte,” which we read with boyish pleasure 

as it appeared in the monthly issues of Harper’s 





Magazine years ago, while we were at school, cer- 
tainly confirmed his right to the distinction of 
“popular” among modern writers. In this fresh 
volume from Franklin Square we have an interest- 
ing and comprehensive biography of the great 
Prussian monarch, printed in large, clear type, on 
heavy paper, and illuminated with numerous well- 
executed and lively engravings. It is well adapted 
to the use of those who have not that “‘ elegant 
leisure’? which enables one to read volumes elab- 
orate with detail, but only an occasional unoceu- 
pied hour; it furnishes a clear and correct idea of 
its hero, his public and private character, his career 
and its general influence upon his age. 


Tue Srupens’s ELEmMENts oF GErOLoey. 
By Sir Charles Lyell, Bart., F.R.S8., author of 
“The Principles of Geology,” ‘“‘The Antiquity 
of Man,” etc. With more than 600 Illustrations 
on wood. 12mo; cloth; pp. 640. Price, $2. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


The subject of Geology is a large one, and re- 
quires peculiar treatment to introduce it in an at- 
tractive form to the young student. In the words 
of the author, “ Beginners wish for a short and 
cheap book in which they may find a full explana- 
tion of the leading facts and principles of Geology. 
Their wants, I fear, somewhat resemble those of 
the old woman in New England, who asked a book- 
seller to supply her with ‘the cheapest Bible in 
the largest possible print.’’? However, the emi- 
nent scientist and author has produced in this new 
volume an abridgment of what is known of geol- 
ogy, presenting especial’y in a clear style and with 
copious illustrations those principles that are in- 
dispensable to the beginner. The work is divided 
into thirty-six chapters, with a copious index at 
the end. —_— 

Les Mystézres pE LA Matin. Révélés 
et expliqués. Art de connaitre la vie, le caractére, les 
aptitudes et la destinée de chacun d’apres la seul in- 
apection des mains. Par Ad. Desbarrolles. Dixiéme 
édition. Revue, corrigée et angmentée d’explications 
physiologiques. Paris: Garnier Fréres. 

In this closely-printed volume of six hundred 
and twenty-four pages is contained much curious 
and remarkable information. M. Desbarrolles, as 
it is well for us to remark in passing, has for many 
years been closely occupied in researches relating 
to the human hand, and has published from time 
to time the conclusions which he has drawn from 
those researches. He claims, as is stated in the 
above title, that he has discovered ‘the art of 
learning the life, the character, the aptitudes, and 
the destiny of any one from a simple inspection 
of the hands.” 

M. Desbarrolles is an enthusiast, and owns him- 
self one; but in his voluminous work candidly 
discusses the subject of chiromancy, from all 
points of view, theoretically as well as practically, 
furnishing illustrations from life and challenging 
criticism. In the opening of the work he claims 
that his discoveries are of the highest importance 
to medical science; that in the hand are to be de- 
tected “the traces of future maladies or of dispo- 
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sitions to organic disease,” and that ‘‘the physi- 
cian who shall first utilize these discoveries will 
take at once an eminent place in his science.” 
He finds in his art an entire harmony with physi- 
cal science, including Phrenology and Physiog- 
nomy. 

This being the tenth edition of his work, it is 
apparent that something more than caprice, or 
even enthusiasm, has led him into such protracted 
investigations, and it is also evident that encour- 
agement has not been wanting from the literary 
and scientific world. —— 

Tue Lire anp Times or Henry Lorp 

BrovenamM, Written by Himself. In Three Vol- 


umes. Vol. IL, 12mo; pp. 391. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


A summary of this volume may be presented by 
the titles of the nine chapters it contains, viz. : 
The Orders in Council; Home and Foreign Poli- 
tics; The Prince and Princess of Wales; The 
Princess of Wales and the Princess Charlotte; 
The Income Tax; State of France after the War; 
Famous Trial of Queen Caroline; Political Influ- 
ence of the Proceedings against the Queen. The 
time embraced by the memoirs contained in this 
second volume extends from 1808 to 1829; thus 
including many, if not the most, interesting polit- 
ical events in English history which occurred in 
Lord Brougham’s long career. The correspond- 
ence relating to the unhappy relations of the royal 
family, and the important part taken by Brougham 
in behalf of the Princess of Wales and of Princess 
Charlotte, in 1813 and 1814, occupies a large por- 
tion of the volume, and furnishes many glimpses 
of the interior life of those ladies and of Queen 
Charlotte. We have also some “‘ confessions” of 
Brougham with reference to the conduct of par- 
liamentary elections,—money being spent in Eng- 
land as freely for votes in 1812, as is scattered by 
Tammany ringleaders in these latter times in great 
New York. —_— 


Tue Tovurist’s Guink TarovuGH THE 
EMPIRE STATE. Embracing all Cities, Towns, 
and Watering Places, by Hudson River and New 
York Central Route. Describing all Routes of 
Travel and Places of Popular Interest and Resort 
along the Hudson River, Lake George, Lake 
Champlain, the Adirondacks, Saratoga, Niagara 
Falls, ete., ete. Octavo; cloth. dited and 
Published by Mrs. 8. 8. Colt, Albany, N. Y. 


The title furnishes a pretty full account of the 
general contents of this new guide book, and scarce- 
ly more need be said. New York contains a great 
variety of scenery. Mountain and plain, lake and 
river, rocky heights, profound forests, gloomy 
wildernesses, romantic glens and caverns, water- 
falls great and small, combine to furnish objects 
of interest for the explorer and the tourist. In 
fact, no State in the Union can claim a greater 
variety of nature’s grand and picturesque beauty, 
while the numerous facilities for travel, distributed 
throughout the State, render nearly all of easy ap- 
proach. 

The book is well illustrated, and besides the de- 





tailed information with reference to the many 

places of interest mentioned, gives sundry useful 

and amusing instructions for the benefit of travel- 
ers. Price, $2 in fine cloth. —— 

Tue Duration anp Nature oF Future 
PUNISHMENT. By Henry Constable, A.M., Pre- 
bendary of Cork. Reprinted from the Second 
London Edition. Price, in paper, 25 cents. 
New Haven: Charles C. Chatfield & Co. 


‘““A candid, not dogmatic and bitter, review of 
the grounds of our belief regarding future punish- 
ment is greatly needed at the present day.” This 
is the author’s apology for his pamphlet, and in it 
he endeavors to discuss this all-important subject 
in a candid, impartial spirit. The republication 
of the pamphlet in this country by the “ Univer- 
sity press”’ is in itself a testimonial with regard to 
its value. — 


Epmonp Dantes. A Sequel to Alexan- 
der Dumas’ ‘‘Count of Monte-Cristo.’’ Paper. 
Price, 75 cents. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson 
& Brothers. 


In this strong romance, it is claimed, are laid 
bare the concealed causes of the French Revolu- 
tion of February, 1848, which began acting shortly 
after the Revolution of 1830. Prominent names 
in France at that time here find a place, and prom- 
inent men and women are actors and talkers. 

We do not like romance history, although it is 
quite certain some people will not read history in 
any other form than in the highly-colored pages 
of the novelist. _ 


Bucite Nores For THE TEMPERANCE 
Army. A new collection of Songs, Quartettes, 
and Glees, adapted to the use of all Temperance 
gatherings, Glee Clubs, etce., together with the 
Odes of the Sons of Temperance and Good Tem- 
an Edited by W. F. Sherwin and J. N. 

tearns. Price, paper covers, 30 cents; boards, 
85 cents. New York: National Temperance 8o- 
ciety and Publication House. 


The words and music are nearly all new, written 
and composed expressly for this work. It con- 
tains music for all tastes and occasions where Tem- 
perance is the theme; and these “‘ Bugle Notes” 
will be made to sound the battle-cry in earnest. 


Is Atconot a Necessary or Lire? 
By Henry Monroe, M.D., F.L.S., Lecturer on 
Medical Jurisprudence, ete., at the Hull and 
East Riding School of Medicine, etc. Price, in 
paper, 15 cents. New York: National Temper- 
ance Society. 


Dr. Monroe, in this able pamphlet, gives a synop- 
tical expression of his views on the use of alco- 
holic liquors, and embodies therein the researches 
of many years, and the opinions of very many em- 
inent physicians. — 

Priastics AND OrtTHOoPEDICcs; a Report 


republished from the Transactions of the Illinois 
State Medical Society for 1871. By David Prince, 
M.D. 


This interesting pamphlet describes with much 
perspicuity the principles, and many of the pro- 
cesses, as occurring in actual cases, of plastic sur- 
gery. This new branch of the chirurgic art has 
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been singularly successful thus far, and commands 
the gratitude of many a person who for years had 
suffered the shame and inconvenience of distorted 
features, but who now rejoices in a fairly propor- 
tioned face. The deft operators who practice this 
art will patch out a defective nose or chin or lip 
with flaps of skin borrowed from other parts of 
the patient’s body, or reduce extraordinary growths 
tosymmetry. The cases reported in the pamphlet 
gre worth general attention. 


Diseases oF Women; their Causes, 
Prevention, and Radical Cure. By Geo. H. 
Taylor, M.D. 12mo; pp. 318; cloth. Phila- 
bo phia: Geo. Maclean, Publisher, 719 Sansom 

treet. 


We noticed this new work in our September 
issue, but designated a wrong price, it being $2, 
and not $1 50, as stated. This volume is published 
uniform in style with the ‘“ Physical Life of Wom- 
an’? by Dr. Napheys, of which nearly 100,000 
copies have been sold. —— 


Tue Cousin From Inpra. A Book for 
Girls. By Georgiana M. Craik, author of ‘‘ Mil- 
dred,” ete. With Illustrations. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


A little story written in the English style—some- 
how our “‘cousins’’ over the water write better 
juvenile books than we—and sketching the rela- 
tions of a little girl whose earliest childhood had 
been spent in India with her little English cousins. 
Her pranks and incorrigible mischief-making are 
amusing enough, but after a while the wholesome 
discipline of an English home has its effect in con- 
verting her into a quiet, amiable little body. 


Unpver THE Snow. Written by H. 
Perry Smith. Composed by A. J. Goodrich. 
Opus 4. Syracuse, N. Y.: Redington & Howe. 


A sweet song, hopeful in sentiment and breathing 
true poetry. The movement is sprightly and the 
harmony excellent. Perhaps the music, we allude 
to the accompaniment particularly, would be more 
acceptable to the public at Jarge were it less com- 
plicated. Mr. Goodrich’s elevation and skill as a 
composer should not prevent him from appreci- 
ating the wants uf humble, homely musicians. 
Setr-Denit, for the Promotion of Tem- 

rance—a Duty and a Pleasure. A Sermon b 

~~ J. P. Newman, D.D., Chaplain of the U. 8. 

Senate, and Pastor of the Metropolitan M. E. 

Church, Washington, D.C. Paper. Price, 15 

cents. New York: National Temperance Soci- 

ety and Publication House. 

No. 5 of the ‘‘Temperance Sermons.” When 
clergymen of the order of Dr. Newman take so 
strong a stand, the cause of Temperance should 
not languish. 


A Terris_tE TEMPTATION. By Charles 
Reade, author of “‘ Put Yourself in His Place,” 
etc. With many original Illustrations. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

We have already given our opinion of this novel, 
having received copies of it in other styles of bind- 
ing. Mr. Reade seems, in his later compositions, 





to be making a trial of his pen—or of his readers— 
to ascertain how far he can advance upon the 
bounds of indelicacy without offending popular 
sentiment. Perhaps his persistency in this line of 
authorship is due to popular encouragement! ! 


Horace Tempieton. A Novel. By 
Charles Lever. Paper. Price, 75 cents. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


This is the eighth volume of the new, cheap, 
and popular edition of the works of Charles Lever, 
now in course of publication by T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers of Philadelphia. 


Tue Action oF Natura. SELeEctTIon 
on Man. By Alfred Russel Wallace. New Ha- 
ven, Conn.: Charles C. Chatfield & Co. 


This pamphlet is No. 6 of the University Series, 
and discusses (1) The Development of Human 
Races under the Law of Selection ; (2) The Limits 
of Natural Selection as applied to Man. 


Tue Sower’s Rewarp. A Story of 
Domestic Life. By the Author of ‘‘ Mary Pow- 
ell.” One vol., octavo; Py cover. Price, 25 
cents. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF INTERESTING PuB- 
LICATIONS. Rev. H. W. Beecher’s “ Life of Jesus 
the Christ,” so long looked for by the reading 
public, is at last about ready to come out, and 
will be issued in very elaborately illustrated style 
during the month of September. (Messrs. J. B. 
Ford & Co., N. Y., Publishers.) The work has 
been pronounced by an eminent authority (the 
Rey. R. 8. Storrs, D.D., of Brooklyn) to be “the 
book which the masses of the Christian world 
have been waiting for.” The delay has been 
caused, not by dilatoriness, but by thorough work ; 
and the book is Beecherish and fresh. 

Prospectus hooks, containing specimen pages, 
plates, and bindings, are now ready for canvassing, 
as the book is to be sold only through Agents, by 
subscription ; but the work itself will be published 
about the middle of September. 


Mr. Wm. Smeaton, formerly an in- 
structor of Yale College, but for many years known 
as one of the most successful teachers in the New 
York Public Schools, has prepared for the use of 
the scholars and classes an ‘“‘ Etymological Man- 
ual,’ which, being based on a principle new to 


American scholars, though familiar to the schools 
and colleges of Scotland, where Mr. Smeaton was 
trained, has been fortunate enough to meet the 
strong approbation of such men as Dr. Isaac Fer- 
ris, late Chancellor of the University of New York, 
and others. It will be issued some time this fall, 
and will introduce some fresh ideas into an im- 
portant field of English education. 


Tue ILLusTraTEeD CuristT1AN WEEKLY 
keeps on its useful course, furnishing healthful 
pictorial reading matter at a moderate price. 
Think of it, a beautiful pictorial weekly at $2 a 
year! We wish it the best success. Address 150 
Nassau Street, New York. 








